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THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


Among the motion pictures that have been 
shown this year, the two Paramount Pic- 
tures of Barrie’s ‘‘Sentimental Tommy’’ 
and ‘‘The Little Minister’’ are particu- 
larly appealing to all who revel in the ar- 
tistic combination produced by excellent 
acting and realistic scenery with a master 
story for a background. The Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation did much to 
raise the standard of motion pictures when 
these two productions were sent on the cir- 
enits of the country. 

Ifyou have seen the Paramount Picture 
of ‘‘Sentimental Tommy’’ and have not 
read Barrie’s book you, as teachers, will 
find, much food for thought in it. Of 
course, if you have read the book and 
haven’t seen the picture, I assure you that 
when you do so, you’ll understand Grizel’s 
exasperated love,—or loving exasperation,— 
for the little genius who afterward brought 
fame to the Scotch village of Thrums. At 
times you long to shake Sentimental Tommy 
soundly, he is so naively and unconsciously 
ruthless to those who love him; but at the 
same time you are helpless with admira- 
tion at the manner in which he obeys a 
powerful inner force which drives him con- 
tinuously toward artistic literary expres- 
sion. Tommy was not ‘‘the captain of his 
soul,’’—far from it. On the contrary his 


By Miles Gloriosus 


soul struggles constantly and, in the end, 
successfully to make of him a perfect 
mouthpiece of emotion. 

And above all, study Cathro the school- 
master of Thrums. We have had other 
schoolmasters in literature. Among them 
are the notorious Squeers, the gallant young 
Hoosier in Eggleston’s story, the gracious 
and capable Jean Mitchell. But Cathro, 
conscientious and dogmatic and mediocre 
Cathro, will give you many hints on what 
not to do with gifted children. Barrie is 
at his best in making us acquainted with 
Cathro’s character, methods and actions. 
Study Cathro and chasten yourselves. 

Teachers everywhere are now beginning 
to make a scientific study of the treatment 
of gifted pupils. For some time we have 
been: supplied with aids in dealing with de- 
fectives. With the brighter children, how- 
ever, the feeling has been that they needed 
little or-no care, that they could forge 
ahead by themselves. Whenever the Cathros 
among us came upon a Sentimental Tommy 
we had little or no basis on which to build 
a course of action that would help him. Too 
often we misunderstand the whimsical little 
changeling who flits fitfully at irregular in- 
tervals from the school’s accepted groove; 
too often we attempt to conceal our baffled 
ignorance by calling our Sentimental 


Tommy a loon or a ‘‘little tattie-doolie.’’ 
Those who read with sympathy, however, 
will feel a tug at their heartstrings as they 
follow Tommy’s wistful search for the beau- 
tiful amid the hard-headed and matter of 
fact Scots of Thrums. 

In the picture on the cover we see Cathro 
furious at Sentimental Tommy because he 
lost the essay-writing contest by wasting 
over an hour searching his brain for the 
proper Scotch word to signify how many 
people were in church. Long after the 
contest was finished the word came to 
Tommy. It was ‘‘hantle,’’ meaning 
middling full. Cathro was beside himself 
with disgust and ran the boy out of school. 

Barrie wrote concerning Sentimental 
Tommy’s predicament, ‘‘To be an artist 
is a great thing, but to be an artist and not 
know it is the most glorious plight in the 
world.’’ From a teacher’s point of view, 
however, the ability to recognize an artist 
in embryo is a source of a very real pleas- 
ure in after life. 

‘«Well,’’ said Cathro savagely, ‘‘I have 
one satisfaction, I ran him out of my 
school.’’ 

‘*Who knows,’’ replied Mr. Ogilvy, ‘‘ but 
what you may be proud to dust a chair for 
him when he comes back?’’ 








STUDIES OF GIFTED CHILDREN 





There are gifted children in every school system. Means for detecting children of this type and an analysis of their characteristics 


are rapidly becoming important educational considerations. 


“To do justice to superiority we must understand it.’ 


For those who are interested in the study of this aspect of education we announce the following monographs by Whipple, Henry and Yates. 


CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN. By 
G. M. Wuippte. Cloth. Pp. 151. Price 
$1.25. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Organization of the Classes. 
Classification of the Mental and 
Educational Tests. 

The Mental Tests and Their 
Outcomes. 

The Educational 
Their Outcomes. 
Individual Differences in Men- 
tality in Special Group. 
Relation of the Test Results of 
Pupils in the Special Group to 
other Indexes of Intelligence. 
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Choice of Tests for Differen- 
tiating Abilities Within a Group 
of Gifted Pupils. 

The Adaptation of Teaching 
Methods to Gifted Children. 


Chapter I. 
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XI. An Analytical Study of Talent 
in Drawing. 

Partial Bibliography on Gifted 
Children and Education. 


XII. 


CLASSROOM PROBLEMS IN THE EDU- 
CATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN. 
By T. 8. Henry. (Part II of the Nine- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education). Paper. Pp. 
125. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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Related to the School Progress 
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dren. 

III. The Experimental Room at Ur- 
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VII. Methods of Teaching as Adapt- 
ed to the Instruction of Gifted 
Children. 

General Summary and Recom- 
mendations. 

IX. Bibliography. 


A STUDY OF SOME HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS OF SUPERIOR INTELLI- 
GENCE. By DororHy HAZELTINE YATES. 
Cloth. .Pp. 75. Price $1.25. 


CONTENTS 
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“TO RIDE, TO SHOOT AND TO TELL THE TRUTH” 





“To ride, to shoot and to tell the truth,”’ was the simple educational formula that carried the ancient Persians 


to success, as long as they kept faith with it. 


The same formula holds today in principle. 


To keep a firm seat as citizens of the Republic, to use with effect the common elements of the public school 
curriculum and finally, to tell the truth,—when a teacher has taught her charges those three things she has accom- 
plished her mission even better than was done by the hardy mountain centaurs of the time of Cyrus the Great. 


The superintendent makes an estimate of the general and local educational situation. 
action for his schools and communicates that plan to his principals and teachers. 


He forms a plan of 
It is our part as publishers to 


provide professional literature and mechanical helps that will assist you in carrying your plans to success. 


One schoolman has just written to us stating, ““Your company is the best company from which to purchase 


” 


tests. 


Another writes, “I have used your tests in my school last year and wish to use them again this year. 
My main purpose in using these tests is to find the relation of these tests to grading and promoting.” 


Hundreds 


of others are sending us subscriptions to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Others are order- 


ing the Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education. 


demand for our supplementary readers is greater than at any time since 1914. 


We are also pleased to find that the 


For you and your pupils we offer, as aids in accomplishing your great mission, the books, periodicals and 
standardized tests listed below. Wishing you the best of success during the coming school year and assuring you 


of our desire to be of the utmost service at all times, we are 


Professional Books for Teachers 


Your PROBLEMS AND MINE, 
by J. K. Stableton, Price, $1.50 


A case book for teachers and principals, 
filled from cover to cover with reports of the 
action taken with individual pupils* under 
a wide variety of conditions. Superintendent 
Stableton was phenomenally successful in 
dealing with girls and boys. This book tells 
in his own words just what he did in scores 
of individual cases. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND THEIR USE 
(the 21st Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education) Price, 
$1.60. 

A text in many classes in mental measure- 
ment. It gives a compact account of the 
nature, history and general principles of 
intelligence testing, together with chapters 
reporting the administrative use of intelli- 
gence tests. 


How TO Stupy EFFECTIVELY, by G. M. 
Whipple. Price, 60 cents. 

Last month we were notified that Whip- 
ple’s great little book, How to Study Ef- 
fectively, has been adopted as part of the 
professional reading for the 500 teachers 
of Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 


Tests That Have “Stood the Test” 
Themselves 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION, (a 16-page 
pamphlet containing the Illinois General In- 
telligence Scale, the Monroe General Survey 
Seale in Arithmetic and the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test Revised). Sample set, 25 
cents. Price per hundred copies $4.00 net. 
It is of the first importance both to the 
superintendent and to the teacher to know 
from objective evidence for each pupil 
whether or not he is doing his school work 
as well as he is able. The Illinois Exami- 
nation gives reliable evidence of ability and 
of achievements in school work. 


Very truly yours, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


Bloomington, Illinois 


DiaGnostic TESTS 

In Arithmetic. 

Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arith- 
metic, Sample set 8¢, 80¢ net per 100. 

Monroe General Survey Arithmetic (See 
Tihnois Examination). 

Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Test. 
ple set 10¢, $1.19 net per 100. 
In Geography. 

Posey-Van Wagenen Geography Scales, 
Sample set 20¢c, $1.50 net per 100. 
In Handwriting. 

Ayres Handwriting Scale, ‘‘Gettysburg 
Edition,’’ single copy 18¢. 


Sam- 


In History. - 


Barr Diagnostic Tests in American His- 
tory, Sample set 15¢, $4.00 net per 100. 


Language, Grammar and Composition. 
Charters’ Diagnostic Language 
Sample set’ 10¢, 80¢ per 100. 
Charters’ Diagnostic Grammar 
Sample set 10¢, $1.50 net per 100, 
Willing Scale for Measuring 
Composition, Single copy 9¢. 


Tests, 
Tests, 


Written 


In Reading. 

Monroe Silent Reading Revised (See IIli- 
nois Examination). Also sold separately at 
80 cents net per 100. 

Stone-Murphy Narrative Reading Scale 
for the Junior High School, Sample, 10¢. 

Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale 
(Spelling, Reading,—Speed and Recognition 
of Words-Arithmetic) Sample set, 10¢; 
$1.25 per 100. 


In Spelling. 


Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spell- 
ing Seale, single copy, 14¢. 


CLASSIFICATION TESTS 


Whipple’s Tests for Selecting Gifted Chil- 
dren, Sample set 30¢; $7.00 per 100. 

Pressey Primary Classification Test, Sam- 
ple set 10¢; $1.50 per 100. 

Pressey Intermediate Classification Test, 
Sample set 10¢; $1.25 per 100. 

Pressey Senior Classification Test, Sample 
set 10¢; $1.25 per 100. 
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Sample Packages. 
Sample Package ‘‘A’’, $1.25. 
Elementary School Subjects.) 
Sample Package ‘‘C’’, $1.00. 
High School Subjects.) 
Sample Package ‘‘E’’, 80¢. (Tests in 
Geog., U. 8S. History, Lang., & Gram.) 
Sample Package ‘‘G’’, 75¢. (Intelli- 
gence Tests.) 


Books for High Schools 


How to Study Effectively, by G. M. 
Whipple. Price 60¢. Used as a text in 
many secondary schools. 

Evolution, by John M. Coulter. Price 75¢. 
A simple and compact treatment of organic 
evolution. 

Latin Drill Book, by Margaret H. J. 
Lampe. Price 50¢. Provides space for 
thorough drill in conjugations and declen- 
sions. 

Thyself and Others, by T. J. McCormack, 
Price 50¢. A-basis on which to establish 
ideals of citizenship. 


(Tests for 


(Tests for 


Supplementary Reading for 
the Grades 


Lolami the Little Cliff Dweller, by Clara 
Kern Bayliss. Price 50¢. The brilliant Mrs. 
Pressey has furnished a complete set of 
questions to be used in connection with this 
book so that the teacher may learn the re- 
sults obtained in the case of every pupil 
in the class. 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls (ar- 
ranged by Mr. L. B. McMurry) Price 50¢. 
This sturdy classic continues to be a ‘‘ best 
seller’’ for primary grades. 

The Children’s Odyssey, by Agnes Cook 
Gale. Price 75¢. A beautifully illustrated 
account of the return of Odysseus to Ithaca 
after the Trojan War. 

Wagner Opera Stories, by Grace Edson 
Barber. Price 80¢. 

Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow. 
Price 60¢. Poems for Primary Grades. 

Sunshine. Price 60¢. A new collection 
of poems for Primary Grades. 

The Story of Lincoln, by Frances Crav- 
ens. Price 50¢. 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers, 
by Geo. P. Brown. Price $1.00. 
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Valuable additions to the new series of 


FIELD READERS 


Nearly ready 


The Field Word Cards and Word-Group Cards 
‘* Field Phonetic Flash Cards 


Already published 


The Field Primer 

‘* Field First Reader 

‘* Field Second Reader 

‘* Field Phonetic Chart 

‘* Field Reading Chart, (Pudlished August 2, 1922) 

‘* Field Phonetic Word Builders 

‘¢ Field Cards for Sentence Matching and Building 

‘* Field and Farmer Teachers’ Manual 
These new readers distinguished by an abundance of entirely new material and 
elaborately illustrated, while providing a complete basal system may be used to 


advantage with any other series. 
GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The New International Encyclopedia 


Second Edition—24 Volumes—80000 Articles 


The most complete and useful Encyclopedia for Graded Schools and High Schools. 
Officially adopted or approved in almost every State. Inquiries will be answered, 
and sets shipped direct to schools, by our Chicago office. Schools may have the 
Encyclopedia for immediate use and make payment any time during the school 
year, if desired. (When writing please mention “The Illinois Teacher.’’) 


DODD, MEAD @® COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
H. A. ROBINSON, Manager CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division of the I. S. T. A., Galesburg, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 12 and 13, 1922. The speakers 
already engaged include President Lotus D. Coffman, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. C. E. Chadsey, Dean of 
College of Education, U. of I., Urbana; State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair ; and Miss Bessie Cooper of the West- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ College. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Lawrence- 
ville, Thursday and Friday, October 12 and 13, 1922. 
Arrangements are being made to have for speakers 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis and 
Commissioner John J. Tigert. 

Upper Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Princeton, Thursday and Friday, 
October 12 and 13, 1922. Program: Two lectures by 
Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary, N. E. A.; one lecture 
by Dean W. F. Russell, Iowa State University ; ; and two 
lectures by Dr. Emanuef Sternheim of Boston. Besides 
these the Grade Section will have addresses by Dean 
Gray and Miss Laura Lucas of the University of Chi- 
eago, Superintendent C. W. Washburne of Winnetka, 
and Professor Tryon of the University of Chicago. The 
High School Section will have addresses by Dr. Stern- 
heim, Dean Russell, Professor Tryon, and Professor 
George D. Wham of the Southern Normal University. 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Friday and Saturday, October 13 and 
14, 1922. Some of the speakers will be Dr. Hamilton 
Holt, Dr. Montgomery, Dean Chadsey, Dr. H. A. Hol- 
lister and H. A. Bone. 

Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 13 and 14, 1922. Friday 
forenoon: Addresses by President T. H. Finley, Sulli- 
van; Dr. George R. Grose, DePauw University; and 
Hon. J. J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Friday evening: Address by Hamilton Holt, 
New York; Music Recital by Professor Koch of Charles- 
ton. Saturday forenoon: Addresses by Gudrun Thorne 
Thomson, Chicago; and Arthur Henry Harrop, Albion, 
Michigan. Friday afternoon will be devoted to Section 


Meetings, of which there are four,—Primary, Intermedi- 
ate and Grammar Grades, Rural Schools and High 
Schools. W.S. Booth and John Calvin Hanna of Spring- 
field and the speakers named above will address the sec- 
tion meetings. 

Northwestern Division of the I.S. T. A., Rockford, 
Thursday and Friday, October 26 and 27, 1922. 
Thursday evening, 6:30. Dinner open to all members; 
after dinner an address by Thomas Lloyd Jones, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Friday forenoon—Address, ‘‘The 
Menace of the Half-man,’’ Judge Harry Olson, Chicago; 
Business Meeting; Friday afternoon—Addresses by 
President Hyer, Whitewater Normal School, and Dr. 
Emanuel Sternheim, Boston. The Rockford High School 
and the Rockford Preachers’ Quartet will furnish music. 

The Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Thursday and Friday, Novem- 
ber 2 and 3, 1922. Speakers already engaged are Gover- 
nor Arthur M. Hyde of Missouri, who will speak on 
‘‘Rural Education’’ on Friday evening; Bishop Quayle 
on ‘‘The Mind of Shakespeare;’’ Dr. George H. Grose, 
President of DePauw University, on ‘‘The Burden of 
Our Schools ;’’ and Dr. S. Parks Cadman, Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, whose subject has not 
been announced. 

Chicago Division of the I. S. T. A., Chicago, Satur- 
day, November 18, 1922. Speakers: Superintendent 
Peter A. Mortenson, Chicago, and Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 6 and 7, 1922. 

Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, Annual Meeting, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Friday and Saturday, December 1 and 2, 1922. 


SALUTATORY 


Here is the first number of Volume 11 of the Illinois 
Teacher. This magazine is the official organ of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association. Its chief function is 
to serve as a means of communication between the offi- 
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cers and members of the Association, to give publicity 
to its principles and plans, and to promote its purposes 
in every way possible. 

The purposes of the I. S. T. A., as stated in its con- 
stitution, are ‘‘to promote the welfare of the teachers of 
the state, to encourage good fellowship and unity of 
thought and action among them, and to further in every 
way possible the educational interests of this common- 
wealth.’’ In the promotion of these general purposes, 
the Association has state and local meetings for discus- 
sion of pedagogical principles and methods, educational 
problems, and the methods of promoting the general wel- 
fare of teachers, children and the public in general. At 
these meetings they often have informational, inspira- 
tional and professional lectures by expert authorities. 
They usually adopt resolutions, recommend legislation 
and devise means of obtaining legislation. 

The Association now has over 25,000 members. It has 
fourteen local divisions and, of course, a state-wide or- 
ganization, each of which meets at least once a year. In 
order to organize and coordinate the ideals, plans, pur- 
poses and activities of this organization and its various 
divisions and members, it is necessary to have this official 
organ. 

The present editor is beginning his eighth year of 
service for the Association. He realizes that it is difficult 
to issue a journal that is satisfactory to all the numerous 
groups and types of teachers in a large state with a 
heterogeneous population and a great variety of inter- 
ests. It is practically impossible unless we take at least 
a state-wide view of and interest in education. The edi- 
tor respectfully solicits the sympathetic support, the vol- 
untary assistance, the constructive criticism, and the 
hearty cooperation of the officers and members of the 
Association and of its divisions in all parts of the state. 

Therefore, please write to the editor after you read 
this number, or any future number. He may need en- 
couragement and does not object to criticism. If your 
school, office, college or organization issues bulletins or 
publications of any kind, put the Jllinois Teacher on 
your mailing list, and send the publications to Carlin- 
ville. Members should write occasionally of local edu- 
cational conditions and progress. Remember that the edi- 
tor should be kept informed on all educational matters 
everywhere in the state. 

Your secretary and editor promises to do his best in 
promoting the purposes outlined above, and hopes to re- 
ceive your support and cooperation. 

R. C. Moore. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


It is very important that the present membership of 
the I. S. T. A. give some attention in the next two or 
three months to their state organization. Let us keep up 
the enthusiasm, the spirit of service, and the enrollment. 
The nine divisions that will hold meetings in the next two 
months are Chicago, Northeastern, Northwestern, Upper 
Illinois Valley, Black Hawk, Eastern, East Central, 
Southeastern and Western. The dates and places of 
several of these meetings are given on the first page of 
this number. Splendid programs are being planned, and 
business of importance to all teachers will be transacted. 
Every teacher in these nine divisions should enroll as a 
member of the Association and should attend the division 
meeting if possible. 


We are glad to report that the attendance and en- 
thusiasm at the five meetings held by divisions last spring 
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were up to the average of former meetings. As compared 
with 1921, there was a slight decrease in attendance at 
two meetings and an increase at three. The increased 
membership fee did not lessen the enrollment and it en- 
abled the divisions to furnish excellent programs. Let 
us make the programs and the attendance at the nine 
fall meetings the best in their history. 


We shall not only have a progressively constructive 
program in the future, but we will probably have a hard 
fight against reaction and the repeal or harmful amend- 
ment of some good and necessary school laws. In this 
time of post-war reconstruction and readjustment, social 
unrest, industrial conflict and economic strife, nothing 
seems settled; and the thing most often attacked and 
blamed as the cause of our troubles is taxation. There 
are already rumblings in the distance that betoken a 
storm of opposition to certain school laws approaching 
and due to arrive about the time the legislature meets. 
The things most often threatened are the school tax rate 
allowed by law, teachers’ pensions, and the community 
high school. Numerous bills for the amendment of our 
pension laws are introduced in every General Assembly. 
A propaganda against the community high school law 
has been conducted by the Prairie Farmer for several 
months, and one plank in its platform is that ‘‘the com- 
munity high school law must be repealed or amended.’’ 
Probably the law ought to be slightly amended to pro- 
vide some agency for changing boundaries or possibly for 
judging the legality of districts before they are voted on; 
but the whole tenor of the Prairie Farmer articles has 
been such as to arouse the militant opposition of farmers 
and landlords to the community high school in general. 
At least that has been its effect. The question of tax 
rates is always up when the legislature meets; and, on 
account of the exploitation of the farmers by great com- 
mercial interests, the great injustice and inequalities in 
assessments, and the general complaint against taxes, the 
problem of fixing rates of taxation will be before the next 
General Assembly in a very acute form. And of course, 
teachers know that fixing tax rates is the same as fixing 
teachers’ salaries and determining the kind of school 
facilities and opportunities children shall have. 

Yea, verily, we shall have plenty to do in the near 
future! And it will take all of us to do it right. 


It is well occasionally to remind our members of what 
they get for the small membership fee in our Association : 
1. Admission to as many division meetings as they 
eare to attend in the same calendar year in which they 


pay the fee, and admission to the state meeting of that 


year. 

2. The lectures and discussions at those meetings, 
which are given by people with expert knowledge of their 
subjects. 

3. A subscription to the Jllinois Teacher for one 
year. 

4. <A copy of the Proceedings of the Association for 
the year. 

5. Numerous credits on the renewal of their cer- 
tificates. 

6. An opportunity to assist in the various activities 
of the organization. 

7. The benefits of the laws enacted through our 
legislative activities; for instance, higher salaries, teach- 
ers’ pensions, sanitary school houses in which to work, 
and better working conditions generally. 

8. The growth and development resulting from all 
the other benefits. 
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The officers of the several divisions of the State As- 
sociation will receive letters from the secretary of that 
state organization a few days before the meetings giving 
them directions as to what to do at the business meeting 
in order to meet the requirements and recommendations 
of the State Association. These matters are important 
and should be attended to carefully and thoroughly. 
Such things as the election of members of the state com- 
mittees, election of delegates and alternates, and comply- 
ing with other rules and recommendations take up time, 
but they are necessary to our success as a state organiza- 
tion. The report of the secretary of the division to the 
state secretary and the membership roll usually made by 
the division treasurer are also matters of great im- 
portance. The latter serves the editor of this magazine 
as a mailing list and must be made strictly according to 
directions or cause endless trouble to the publisher. We 
are glad to say that nearly all division officers did their 
work well last year; and we hope that the members of 
the several divisions realize the large amount of real work 
their officers contribute to the eause and the great value 
of the service rendered to the teachers by these officers. 


At its annual meeting in 1921 the State Association 
adopted a resolution recommending that each division 
appoint a legislative committee of at least one member 
from each county, and that one duty of each county 
committeeman be to work with the county superintend- 
ent at the annual institute in explaining the work of the 
Association and enrolling members. At least one period 
of each county institute should be devoted to a study of 
the plans, principles and achievements of the Association. 
This is entirely legitimate; for the history of education 
in Illinois cannot be fully written without recording the 
achievements of our organization; and it still has much 
to accomplish, of which the teachers should be informed. 
Several county superintendents have adopted the plan 
of holding county institutes for from one to four days 
just before their division meetings and then adjourning 
the institute to the division meetings for the next one or 
two days. These superintendents rightly consider a divi- 
sion meeting as really helpful to teachers in a profes- 
sional way, and, therefore, an excellent institute. 


In our May number we announced an advanced 
course in taxation that would be offered during the first 
summer term at the Illinois State Normal University by 
Dean O. L. Manchester, Professor of Economies. Dean 
Manchester now reports that twenty-eight students took 
this course, twenty-five men and three women. Of these 
all but one were normal school graduates or had an equiv- 
alent scholastic training, and all were working for de- 
grees. Their average teaching experience was eight years 
and the average of the best salaries they had received was 
$2080 a year. Nearly all the men were superintendents 
or principals, and three were, or had been, county super- 
intendents. This is a good beginning in the education 
of Illinois teachers in the subject of taxation; but what 
we need is 28,000 teachers well informed on that subject. 
Every time the General Assembly meets, we are seriously 
handicapped in our efforts to promote revenue legislation 
by the very hazy ideas of teachers on the important sub- 
ject of taxation and by the conflicting opinions of those 
who know a little about it. Possibly we shall be able to 
publish a summary of the course mentioned above for 
the information of the members of our organization. 


Mrs. Henry W. Cheney, President of the Illinois 
Women Voters’ League, informs us that the League is 
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compiling a report of the voting record of Illinois con- 
gressmen on twelve or more vital questions before Con- 
gress. This report will probably be ready some time in 
September, and we shall probably publish a summary of 
it in the October number. It will be well for teachers to 
study this record before the election in November. 

Of course, we consider the election of friendly mem- 
bers of the Illinois General Assembly as more important 
than the election of congressmen, and again beg leave to 
call attention to the voting record of members of our 
legislature as published one year ago. 


Science, experience and observation have taught us 
that there is a relation between physical condition and 
mental efficiency. Therefore, isn’t it probable that the 
result of an intelligence test may indicate physical con- 
dition rather than the degree of intellectual power? Isn’t 
it possible a child with a really brilliant latent mind 
might fail on an intelligence test because of bad teeth, 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, indigestion, mal-nutrition, 
under-nutrition, or some other physical trouble more dif- 
ficult to detect? Or possibly certain emotional disturb- 
ances or stimulations by causes over which the examined 
have no control frequently produce a state of mind re- 
tarding or accelerating activity of mind at the time of 
taking the examination and thus giving a false result as 
compared with the usual usable strength of mind. Please 
allow the editor to make the guess that in a few months 
some university laboratory will publish a seale of results. 
obtained from a number of physical, intellectual and 
emotional (!) examinations and deduce therefrom some 
such law as this: Other things being equal, the I. Q. 
varies inversely as the square of the number of disease 
germs in the vermiform appendix, inversely as the square 
root of the number of parental fights witnessed in child- 
hood, and directly as the intensity of the first love-case in 
adolescence. This is probably as good a guess as any at 
the present stage of the science of mental tests. You 
may call it Moore’s Law if you want to,—but you had 
better consult W. C. Bagley or T. J. MeCormack before 
adopting it, for they seem to have their doubts about the 
value of generalizations based upon such tests. We do 
not mean to ridicule the earnest efforts of careful inves- 
tigators who are trying to determine the many causes of 
differences in children and who are prayerfully consid- 
ering the meaning of these differences in the education 
and lives of children. But we have no patience with the 
idea that the ability, efficiency, or tastes of adults can 
be determined by any intellectual measurements or men- 
tal tests yet devised for children, except possibly in ex- 
treme cases of idiocy. Therefore, let us not try to de- 
termine what differences in chances, opportunities, cur- 
ricula or culture different children shall have until we 
have weighed carefully all possible factors and know we 
are right,—or, in other words, until our own intelligence, 
reasoning and judgment in the matter have been care- 
fully measured and tested. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Minutes of a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association in Chicago, Illinois. 
May 27, 1922. 

The meeting was held in the LaSalle Hotel and was 
called to order at 10:30 o’clock A. M. by the First Vice 
President, Miss Florence Holbrook. The other members 
present were Wm. B. Owen, E. C. Fisher and O. L. Man- 
chester. President J. O. Engleman came in a few min- 
utes later and assumed his position as chairman of the 
board. The secretary, Robert C. Moore, was present. 
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The chairman announced that one of the purposes of 
the meeting was to appoint sufficient delegates to the 
N.E.A. to make up the full delegation of twenty-one mem- 
bers allowed the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. The 
secretary announced that fifteen delegates previously ap- 
pointed had accepted, which left six more to appoint. 

Upon motion and vote, the following were appointed 
as delegates: Mrs. W. H. Abdill, Mt. Carmel; E. W. Sut- 
ton, Vienna; A. L. Odenweller, Belleville; T. J. Me- 
Cormack, LaSalle; Dora Wells, Chicago, and Caroline 
Grote, Macomb. 

Mr. Manchester made a motion, which was duly sec- 
onded and carried by a vote, that the president and -sec- 
retary of the Association be authorized to make sufficient 
appointments to fill all vacancies that might occur in the 
Illinois delegation even if these vacancies occurred after 
the Boston meeting began. 

The next matter considered was the election of a sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Owen made a motion that Robert C. 
Moore be elected as secretary at a salary of $5000 a year 
for the year beginning July 1, 1922. The motion was 
seconded and carried by a unanimous vote. Mr. Fisher 
then made a motion that, since the State Association at 
its annual meeting in December had appropriated $5000 
for the salary of the secretary in the calendar year 1922, 
the provision for the salary of $5000 a year be made 
retroactive to January 1, 1922. This was seconded by 
Miss Holbrook and earried by a vote. 

The publication of the Illinois Teacher for the ten 
months beginning with September, 1922, was next con- 
sidered. After a discussion, a motion was made, sec- 
onded and carried that the secretary, R. C. Moore, be 
authorized to make a contract with some publisher, Mr. 
George A. Brown of Bloomington preferred, for the pub- 
lication and mailing of the Illinois Teacher for the com- 
ing year, the size and quality to be kept up to the stand- 
ard of the last year. 

The secretary read twenty-five bills that had been 
paid by the proper officers or were on file in his hands. 
Upon motion and vote the payment of the bills already 
paid was approved, and the payment of the unpaid bills 
was ordered. The payment of these bills will be listed as 
orders 1 to 25 in the next annual report of the treasurer. 


Mr. Owen called attention to the fact that the State 
Teachers’ Association at its annual meeting had author- 
ized the publication of a handbook on taxation. He then 
made a motion that, in accordance with such authoriza- 
tion, Mr. O. L. Manchester be employed to prepare such 
a treatise on taxation in Illinois as he considered neces- 
sary for the information and instruction of the teachers 
of the state and that Mr. Manchester be paid $125 a week 
for from four to six weeks spent in the preparation of 
such a book. The motion was seconded and carried by 
the unanimous vote of all directors except Mr. Man- 
chester, who was present, but not voting. 

The secretary read a letter from Miss Charl O. Wil- 
liams, President of the National Education Association, 
in which she stated that a meeting of representatives of 
the various state associations would be held in Boston in 
connection with the N.E.A. to consider the advisability 
of calling a international conference on education in 1923 
and to devise ways and means of promoting the work of 
such conference. Miss Williams asked the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of Illinois to send a representative to this 
meeting. A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
Miss Florence Holbrook be appointed to represent the 
I. S. T. A. at Boston at such meeting. Upon motion and 
vote, President Engleman was authorized to appoint 
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someone else if for any reason Miss Holbrook could not 
attend the meeting. 

There being no other matters of business, a motion to 
adjourn was made, seconded and carried by a vote, and 
the meeting of the board of directors stood adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 


At the beginning of last school year, Mr. U. J. Hoff- 
man, State Supervisor of Rural Schools in the office of 
State Superintendent Blair, with the cooperation of the 
county superintendents of thirty counties, selected about 
250 country teachers to reorganize their schools to use 
the plan of individual instruction and directed study. 
Mr. Hoffman devised a new program and issued the in- 
structions and directions as to how to use it effectively. 
The teachers have reported almost unanimously that the 
plan is not only practicable but that it is a great gain to 
both teacher and pupils. 

Some of the benefits of the plan are as follows: 

1. It reduces the number of daily recitations and 
thus enables the pupils to have real recitations based 
upon sound pedagogical principles. 

2. It affords opportunity to really assign lessons by 
calling attention to definite problems to be mastered. 

3. It permits the teacher to direct the study of in- 
dividual pupils, or to show each pupil how to use the 
study period to best advantage. 

4. It places upon each pupil the responsibility for 
his own advancement, and thus develops self-reliance 
and habits of independent study. 

5. It permits both the gifted and the dull pupil to 
advance surely and safely according to his ability. 

6. It establishes the true and proper relations be- 
tween teacher and students. 

Miss Helen Korb, who has taught for the last three 
years in District 10 of Logan County, has written a long 
letter commending the plan, in which she says: 

‘‘T am, indeed, enthusiastic with the individual in- 
struction and directed study plan, especially because this 
method emphasizes the fundamental truth that the school 
is for every individual pupil. 

‘*A weak pupil is often very sensitive, and I often 
notice that in order to spare himself some embarrassment 
he will fumble about during both study and recitation 
periods to hide, if possible, his difficulties, and thus rob 
himself of the opportunity of solving them. On the other 
hand, individual instruction, by establishing a coopera- 
tion between pupil and teacher so strong that it forces 
both to recognize it, not only prevents that difficulty but 
encourages the pupil to exert all his powers in the right 
direction. The plan retains all desirable and wholesome 
competition but begets a friendly feeling that arouses 
the individual pupil to do his best. 

‘The greatest difficulty that I found was to know in 
all eases just how much to help the pupil to help himself ; 
for a grave danger is that individual instruction and 
directed study may lead some pupils to lean too much 
upon the teacher. 

‘*T am positive that this method gives the teacher a 
better understanding of the child’s mind, shows her how 
it works, and just where the child’s difficulties are. It 
helps the teacher to more effective ways of presenting 
and explaining the work, and makes her more sympa- 
thetic with the pupil. It requires the teacher to possess a 
thorough knowledge of the lesson and encourages her 
constantly to gain additional knowledge of details, and 
thus enables her to arouse and maintain real interest. No 
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one can interest a child in ‘‘side reading’’ effectively or 
consistently without being familiar with much of it 
herself.’’ 

This year a booklet explaining the plan is being dis- 
tributed by State Superintendent F. G. Blair. If you 
are teaching a one-room school, it may increase your ef- 
ficiency as a teacher to study this booklet carefully and 
then use as much of the plan as seems feasible under your 
conditions. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 

We are glad to publish the latest available figures 
comparing teachers’ salaries in Illinois with the cost of 
living. You will find them given below in both tabu- 
lated and graphic form. 

The averages of the annual salaries of teachers are 
taken from the annual statistical reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Illinois. The indices of 
these annual salaries were worked out by your secre- 
tary. The indices of the cost of living are taken from 
pages 60 to 62 of the Monthly Labor Review, Volume 
XV, No. 1, issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
July, 1922. 
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Here is the way the same comparison looks in a 
graph. 

The dotted line represents the average of teachers’ 
salaries and the solid line represents the cost of living. 
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We start with both salaries and the cost of living at 
100 in 1913 because that is the year used by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The year 1913 is now consid- 
ered a normal year, unaffected by the war. or other 
‘abnormal conditions. 

There are a few slight differences between this 
table and some published before in this magazine for 
earlier years. These differences are caused by a correc- 
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tion or revision of its former figures by the Department 
of Labor. In its Review mentioned above, the Depart- 
ment says: 

“‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics announces that a 
complete revision has been made of its series of index 
numbers showing changes in the level of wholesale prices. 
The revision consists of (1) a regrouping of the com- 
modities and the addition of a considerable number of 
new articles, and (2) the use of the 1919 census data for 
weighting purposes in place of the 1909 census data 
formerly employed.’’ 

This statement will no doubt raise the question in 
the minds of teachers as to whether the new method of 
computing indices is as accurate as the former method. 
It may be a better method, or just as good, but the fall 
in the cost of living from 226 to 147 in the year 1920 
to 1921 is a little surprising to teachers who have not 
noticed any such decrease in their expenses. The indices 
here quoted are the indices of wholesale prices; and it 
is possible that retail prices, which most teachers pay, 
did not fall so rapidly. But the indices given are the 
ones usually used in making comparisons of the costs of 
living and are the best now available. 

We are glad to note the steady and rapid increase 
in teachers’ salaries from 1919 to 1921. The increase 
from 1913 to 1919 was steady but very slow. The aver- 
age gained only 28 points in the earlier six years, but 
gained 56 points in the last two years. 

Teachers’ salaries gained a little on the cost of living 
from 1913 to 1915; some time in 1915, the cost of living 
passed salaries and soared far above them for five years, 
or until some time in 1920 to 1921; then salaries passed 
above the cost of living. But we must remember that 
all these comparisons are based upon the assumption 
that salaries and the cost of living were both fair and 
equal in 1913. We know that it was generally conceded 
that salaries were entirely too low in 1913. Remember 
this point when you hear some one quoting the tabulated 
figures or citing the graph above in support of an argu- 
ment for the deflation of teachers’ wages. However, 
there is no doubt that the average of teachers’ salaries 
has increased 94 percent in the eight years. 

In 1913 teachers had 100 cents to purchase every 100 
cents worth of the cost of living. Now they have 194 
cents for every 147 cents worth of the cost of living. 
Therefore, they are paid 32 per cent more than the cost 
of living, and we may say that their financial condition 
has improved 32 per cent. Of course this is stated on 
the assumption that the indices of the cost of living are 
accurate and that there have been no changes in the 
standards of living. If teachers now must have more 
schooling, more books, more and better rooms, food and 
elothes,—then it is likely that their financial condition 
has improved very little in the eight years. Many 
teachers believe we have done quite well to hold our own. 

But however you may interpret these figures, they 
are interesting and worthy of your careful study. 

R. C. M. 


A DISCUSSION OF THE I. Q. 


A delightfully illuminating discussion of the nature 
and uses of intelligence tests has appeared in School and 
Society, New York, in the last few months. This discus- 
sion is of interest to Illinois teachers both because of its 
value in clarifying our ideas of a new subject and be- 
cause it is carried on by men well known in Illinois, 
Wm. C. Bagley, Guy M. Whipple and T. J. MeCormack. 

The article by Mr. Bagley in the number of April 8 
was entitled ‘‘ Educational Determinism; or Democracy 
and the I. Q.’’ He defines educational determinism as 
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*‘the attitude of mind consequent upon the conviction or 
the assumption that the influence of education is very 
narrowly circumscribed by traits or capacities which, for 
each individual, are both innate and in themselves prac- 
tically unmodified by experience or training,’’ and de- 
elares that ‘‘this attitude has been given an emphatic 
sanction and a very widely extended currency by the 
development of mental measurements, and particularly 
by the hypothesis of ‘general intelligence’ which has been 
brought into high relief by the measurement investiga- 
tions.’’ 

He states his purpose was ‘‘to show that the sanction 
whicl mental measurements apparently give to educa- 
tional determinism is based, not upon the facts that meas- 
urements reveal, but upon hypotheses and assumptions 
that the development of the measures has involved; that 
these hypotheses and assumptions, while doubtless justi- 
fied for certain purposes, are at basis questionable in the 
last degree; that the present tendency to extend them 
ad libitum beyond a very restricted field is fraught with 
educational and social dangers of so serious and far- 
reaching character as to cause the gravest concern; and 
that, even if the assumptions are granted, many of the 
fatalistie inferences drawn from the data in hand are 
not justified.’’ 

In order to show that he is ‘‘not attacking a man of 
straw,’’ Mr. Bagley quotes a few examples of expressions 
‘*showing the extent to which some of the alleged facts 
and interpretations in the field of intelligence testing 
have been generalized in fatalistie conclusions.’’ One 
source of support comes from the class ‘‘who oppose the 
expenditure of public funds necessary to provide on a 
universal seale education of the type that will be needed 
if the ideals of democracy are to be realized.’ He quotes 
one of this class in England as saying that ‘‘70 per cent 
of the children of this country will never develop any 
more intelligence than that which should be possessed at 
the age of fourteen, and, consequently, further education 
is wasted on them. * * * In the future a series of 
tests applied to each child between the ages of three and 
twelve will enable the authorities to know exactly which 
of them is fit for further continued education; so that a 
great economy would be effected through the removal 
from school of a large number of useless children, and 
better provision would be made to develop the brain of 
the supernormal child.’’ He ealls attention to a reeent 
article in the Atlantic Monthly by Mrs. Cannon in which 
she states ‘‘that the evidence apparently justifies the in- 
ference that practically one-half of the adult population 
of our country are to be classed as morons.’’ A book on 
intelligence says that at the end of the child’s fifth or 
sixth year vocational training and vocational guidance 
should begin, based upon tests. 

He quotes another author as saying that ‘‘those who 
evinee a given degree of mentality have it as a possession 
as inherently as they have blue eyes or Roman noses.’’ 

In questioning the dependence to be put in mental 
tests for any such conclusions, Mr. Bagley says that men- 
tality is not an anatomical structure, as are blue eyes and 
Roman noses, but that it is a function, and, as a func- 
tion, what it is and what it does is not clear. We do not 
know what determines the degree of mentality, but we 
do know that it depends upon numerous and complex 
factors. The determinist emphasizes too strongly innate 
traits and gives too little credit to educative influences. 
This implies that ‘‘the teacher is only a sort of rubber 
stamp to certify that his pupils have a certain amount of 
native intelligence.’’ And still most of the determinists 
admit that they do not measure inborn intelligence, but 
**aequired intelligence.’’ Mr. Bagley says: ‘‘This then 
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is the assumption back of the I. Q. which is playing so 
important a part now in our educational programs and 
which threatens to overturn the entire theory and prac- 
tice of democratic education. The validity of mental 
measurements and of every inference that is drawn from 
the alleged facts that the measurements have disclosed is 
based upon the assumption that with respect to the ma- 
terials of the tests the environment, the experience, the 
education, the stimulation, and the inspiration of those 
compared have been identical.’’ 

The educational and social dangers to our democracy 
are that many children will not receive the development 
of which they are capable or that many of them will be 
shunted into departments and walks of life that do not 
give opportunity for the use of their real, latent but un- 
developed mentality. Mr. Bagley speaks almost bitterly 
on this point when he says: ‘‘May I observe that the 
high grounds of social welfare and social progress furnish 
the physician a much better justification for letting the 
weak die than they furnish the teacher for abetting the 
determinist’s policy ?’’ 

A few other quotations from Mr. Bagley’s article 
follow : 

‘‘Tf the determinist is right, the ideal of democracy 
is wrong.”’ 

‘‘Demoeracy needs a high level of trained and in- 
formed intelligence as a basis for collective judgment and 
collective action.’’ 

‘*Tf education is to save civilization it must lift the 
common man to new levels—and not so much to new lev- 
els of industrial efficiency as to new levels of thinking 
and feeling.”’ 

‘An intellectual aristocracy is just as reprehensible 
as an aristocracy based upon family or upon wealth and 
perhaps even more likely to arouse the resentment of 
the ‘common man.’ ”’ 

‘*The safest guarantee of sincere and responsible lead- 
ership lies in a level of informed intelligence among the 
rank and file that will enable the common man to choose 
his leaders wisely, scrutinize their programs with sagac- 
ity and, in the pungent slang of the day, tell them ‘where 
to get off’ if they go wrong. * * * Are we to indorse 
a policy that would deliberately choose the future leaders 
of our people on the basis of native mentality alone?’’ 

‘*A little more light for the common man this year, 
next year, a hundred years from now, and the battle for 
humanity, for democracy, and for brotherhood is won.”’ 


In School and Society for June 3, appeared a diseus- 
sion of Dr. Bagley’s paper by Professor Guy M. Whipple 
of the University of Michigan, who discussed it from the 
standpoint of a ‘‘friend of intelligence testing.’’ Pro- 
fessor Whipple calls Dr. Bagley’s philosophy a ‘‘dubi- 
ous philosophy,’’ but he starts out by admitting many of 
the statements in the article discussed ; for instance, that 
we are not measuring intelligence directly, that we meas- 
ure merely certain aspects of behavior and thence infer 
the existence of a certain degree of something that can 


be roughly designated as ‘‘general intelligence,’’ and - 


that many other factors besides that of general intelli- 
gence do influence the progress of pupils in our schools. 
He says also that intelligence tests are not always prop- 
erly administered, and that the psychologists interested 
in intelligence testing do not want to and never will con- 
demn a pupil to a shortened educational career on the 
basis of a low I. Q. 

However, he declares that our intelligence tests do 
measure, with a precision that is surprisingly satis- 
factory, a factor which is of the utmost significance for 
educational progress, and that intelligence tests are sanc- 
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tioned by the results they achieve. Then, as a sort of 
Credo, he statés that he believes that: 


1. The existence of fundamental and relatively per- 
manent individual capacity has been incontrovertibly 
demonstrated. 

2. Intelligence tests, properly devised, properly ad- 
ministered, and properly interpreted, offer a feasible and 
valuable device for measuring these differences of intel- 
lectual capacity. 


3. An enormous amount of time, money and energy 
are now being wasted in the attempt to teach the same 
material by the same methods and at the same rate to 
pupils of distinetly different inherent capacity. 

4. In our present educational system, the gifted 
child in particular is given far less opportunity to de- 
velop his potential promise than is the average child, and 
that segregation or at least special educational measures 
must be used to give him this fair opportunity. 

5. The real meaning of democracy is properly safe- 
guarded in the notion of ‘‘equity of opportunity’’ and if 
any nation is destined to perish it is that one which fails 
to provide educational training for those of its rising 
generation that show promise of intellectual leadership. 

In Dr. Bagley’s rejoinder to this discussion, August 5, 
he takes issue with the statement concerning the lack of 
opportunity for the gifted child, and calls attention to 
the rapid development of secondary and higher educa- 
tion that are particularly adapted to the gifted children. 
He says also that one criticism now made against our 
elementary school curricula is that they are adapted to 
the abilities of the brighter children rather than of the 
average children, and that under Mr. Whipple’s theory 
of inheritance gifted children must have parents also 
gifted and able to help them at home. He also disputes 
Mr. Whipple’s expressed judgment as to which nation is 
destined to perish and cites as evidence the fate of Ger- 
many and Russia with their stratified class schools of the 
past. ‘‘The education of the great masses of the people 
is of vastly more significance to any nation than is the 
refined and advanced training of the few,—important as 
I gladly admit the latter to be.’’ 

A most scholarly and philosophical ‘‘ Critique of Men- 
tal Measurements,’’ by Principal T. J. MeCormack of 
LaSalle, appeared in the number of June 24. It is highly 
technical and has, of course, rhetorical unity. Therefore, 
we hesitate to quote parts of it. But we shall venture a 
few comments and quote a few of the author’s conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. McCormack says that ‘‘for a thing to be measure- 
able it must belong to what thinkers call the category of 
quantity and not to the category of quality. It must 
have magnitude.’’ He maintains that the thing must be 
homogeneous and some unit of measurement must have 
been discovered and adopted. ‘‘The commutative and 
associative laws of arithmetic do not apply to qualities.’’ 

After a discussion to make clear the difference be- 

tween quantities and qualities, and of the difficulties in 
measuring the latter except in some eases by their “‘in- 
tensity,’’ he says: ‘‘When we study intelligence as an 
intensity-quality, we have first to seek some concrete 
quantitative expression of it which can be measured. We 
find this concrete quantitative expression to be achieve- 
ment or behavior as expressed in oral solutions to certain 
problems, and puzzles and in conduct ; in other words, we 
measure achievement and behavior and not mind. * * * 
‘The intelligence-quotients are three degrees removed 
from the things they are supposed to measure. They 
are knowledge of knowledge of knowledge, steadily in- 
creasing in emptiness.”’ 
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Mr. McCormack ealls attention to other factors than 
those usually considered intellectual that may enter into 
the I. Q..—for instance, will, personal energy, vitality, 
and such emotions as love, pride, vanity and the rest, 
which may exert an influence altogether out of propor- 
tion to their arithmetical value or apparent psychie vol- 
ume. ‘‘An obvious critique, therefore, of the present 
movement would be that the measurement of the con- 
stituent parts of the mind, even granting that such parts 
can be measured, is not a measurement of the composite 
whole known as mind or intelligence; that since we do 
not know what the relative efficacy of each constituent 
part is, it is not possible to give an estimate of the total 
structure from an arithmetical estimate of any of the 
constituent factors.’’ 

The above quotations are nearly all very critical of in- 
telligence measurements. However, we believe the auth- 
ors quoted believe there is a use for mental tests and that 
science will approach nearer and nearer to the ability to 
‘*measure intelligence.’’ But let us remember that prac- 
tically all our leaders in education for democracy warn 
us that the science has not yet reached the perfection 
that warrants us in definitely classifying, stratifying or 
segregating children in regard to their future civie effi- 
ciency and powers of leadership, or their future work 
and careers. 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR CHICAGO 
TEACHERS 

The Board of Education of the city of Chicago, at a 
meeting on July 14, adopted a new salary schedule for 
the teachers of that city. The newspapers say that this 
new schedule will require the addition of $4,500,000 to 
the salary fund, and that it raises the salaries of teachers 
practically to what they have been asking. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has issued a leaflet 
giving the new schedule as compared with the one in ef- 
fect for the last half of last school year. Since there is 
a tendency in some parts of the state to reduce salaries, 
we believe it is worth while for teachers to be informed 
as to important increases and the places where they are 
made. Therefore, we are giving our readers the infor- 
mation contained in the Federation leaflet. 


CHICAGO SALARY SCHEDULES FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 
PRIMARY GRADE 
(Same as Grammar Grade) 
Rate of Salary 
paid in 1922 


Rate of Salary 
to be paid in 1922 


Year Jan. 1 to June 30 Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
1st $1,200 $1,500 
2d 1,275 1,625 
3d 1,375 1,750 
4th 1,475 1,875 
UPPER GROUP 
5th $1,575 $2,000 
6th 1,675 2,125 
7th 1,775 2,250 
8th 1,875 2.375 
9th 1,975 2,500 
GRAMMAR GRADE 
1st $1,200 $1,500 
2d 1,300 1,625 
3 1,400 1,759 
4th 1,500 1,875 
UPPER GROUP 
5th $1,600 $2,000 
6th 1,700 2,125 
7th 1,800 2,250 
8th 1,900 2,375 


9th 2,000 2,500 
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Ist $2,500 $3,000 
2a 2,700 3,200 
3d 2,900 3,400 
4th 3,100 3,600 
5th 3,300 3,800 
UPPER GROUP 
6th $3,500 $4,000 
7th 3,700 4,200 
8th 3,900 4,400 
9th 4,050 4,600 
10th 4,250 4,800 


SPECIAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 


The $25 differential between primary and grammar 
grades has been abolished. 


$100 ABOVE PRIMARY 
Junior High School, Eighth Grade, Subnormal, Open 
Air and Open Window, County Hospital, Frances 
Juvenile Home for Girls, Epileptic, Teachers of Adult 
and Prevocational. 


$175 ABOVE PRIMARY 
Crippled, Deaf, Truants, Extra Teachers in District 
Superintendents’ Offices, Extra Teachers in High 
Schools, Grade Teachers Teaching Printing. 


$200 ABOVE PRIMARY 
Critic Teachers, Household Arts. 
Chicago & C. C. S. for Boys—to cover school month 
of 22 days. 
$250 ABOVE PRIMARY 
Head Assistants, Manual Training, Physical Educa- 
tion in Elementary Schools, Head Teachers of the Deaf. 


$5 A SCHOOL MONTH ABOVE ELEMENTARY SCHEDULE 

Blind, Defective Speech, in Elementary Schools. 

Teachers at Parental School. 

Extra Teachers in Elementary Schools (clerks) on 
schedule f Primary Teachers, not to advance beyond 
first year wf wyper group. 


TEACHERS HOLDING GENERAL CERTIFICATES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Rate of Salary Rate of Salary 
paid in 1922 to be paid in 1922 


Year Jan. 1 to June 30 Sept. 1 to Dee. 31 
1st $1,600 $2,000 
2nd 1,800 2,200 
3rd 2,000 2,400 
4th 2,200 2,600 
UPPER GROUP 
5th $2,400 $2,800 
6th 2,600 3,000 
7th 2,800 3,200 
8th 3,000 3,400 
9th 3,200 3,600 
10th 3,400 3,800 


The report adopted reads: 

Establish a minimum salary of $2000 for high school. 
teachers holding academic degrees teaching on a general 
certificate to advance $200 per year to a maximum of 
$3800 the tenth year. 

High school teachers on limited certificates to be put 
on initial salary of $1800 and advancing $150 a year to 
a maximum of $3300 for ten years. 

High school principals to receive a minimum of $4300 
per year, advancing $200 per year to a maximum of 
$5700. 

All schedules adopted on June 14, 1922, were adopted 
subject to promotion requirements as at present. All dif- 
ferentials in high schools shall remain as at present. Al! 
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schedules effective September, 1922. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education will’ report subse- 
quently on salaries not coming within the provisions 
printed here. 

As the $25 differential between the primary and 
grammar grades was abolished, all elementary differen- 
tials were reduced $25 to maintain the difference hereto- 
fore existing between these special schedules and the 
grammar schedules. 


A REDUCED SALARY SCHEDULE 


One of the downstate cities that saw fit to reduce sal- 
aries and otherwise retrench on expenses is Monmouth. 
We are informed that ‘‘the district has been running far 
behind for years, until a debt of $30,000 was reached, 
when the board of education concluded to retrench. All 
special teachers were dropped,—manual training, sew- 
ing, cooking, music, art, physical training and penman- 
ship. The high school faculty will have 18 teachers this 
year instead of 27, and the junior high school has had 
its teaching force reduced from eleven to eight.’’ 

Monmouth has had no definite salary schedule in the 
past, and it is difficult to make comparisons; but salaries 
were pretty generally reduced. The salary of the super- 
intendent was cut from $4200 to $3000, and the high- 
school principal from $3200 to $2800. The adopted sal- 
ary scale for elementary principals range from $1150 
for the first year to $1300 for the fourth year and there- 
after; of primary teachers, from $1000 to $1300; for ele- 
mentary grade teachers, from $900 to $1100 according 
to kind of certificate and length of service. Superintend- 
ent L. L. Caldwell, who has been at Monmouth for sev- 
eral years, has resigned to go to Hammond, Indiana. 
Frank Phillips, principal of the high school last year, has 
resigned to become Dean of Men at Monmouth College. 
Their places have been filled by Harold F. Munch of 
Rockford and R. R. Perrine of Canton, respectively. 

It seems that the people of Monmouth desire to try 
lower salaries and fewer teachers. They have voted 
twice, once in April and once in May, on the proposi- 
tion to inerease the tax rate 75 cents on the $100, but 
the proposition was defeated by a large majority each 
time. 


THE N. E. A. MEETING 


The Boston meeting of the N. E. A. last July will be 
reported in full in the proceedings of that organization 
and its important features will be published in its Jour- 
nal. Therefore, very little space need to be given to it 
here. Suffice it to say that the program had been eare- 
fully planned, that it was carried out in full, and that 
the meeting was well attended. Boston proved herself a 
model hostess for such a meeting. The hotels are good 
and plentiful. The numerous places of historical and 
literary interest are an inspiration to teachers. The 
newspapers gave more space to the proceedings than was 


ever given at any previous meeting; the Christian Sci- - 


ence Monitor and the Transcript deserve special mention 
in this connection. The music was furnished by Boston 
talent, and even the memory of it tempts us to exhaust 
our vocabulary of superlative adjectives of praise. And 
then the Association capped the climax of a great pro- 
gram by electing our own Illinois leader as president,— 
Dr. William B. Owen of the Chicago Normal College. 

If we were to offer any criticisms, they would be that 
the hall where we met was so large, so poorly arranged, 
and its acoustic properties so poor that only the strong 
voices could be heard, and that insufficient time was de- 
voted to the business sessions. The business meetings 
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should be held where the delegates to the Representative 
Assembly can sit in a compact body near a low stage or 
rostrum occupied by the president and readers of re- 
ports. These reports should be furnished the delegates 
as soon as possible, and then time should be given for 
their deliberate consideration and discussion. 

We believe the committee on arrangements next year 
will provide a more suitable room for the meeting and 
more time and better conditions for the transaction of 
the business before the Representative Assembly. 


MR. OWEN AND THE TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


On beginning his work as President of the National 
Education Association, Dr. William B. Owen authorized 
the following statement setting forth his views on the 
Towner-Sterling Educational Bill: 

**T have been a participant in the,deliberation of the 
group that sponsored the Towner-Sterling Bill since its 
inception in 1918. It was the deliberate purpose, from 
the start, to seek legislation, from Congress, that should 
create a Department of Education and provide federal 
aid to the states for specific educational purposes. From 
the start, it was the conscious purpose to frame a bill 
that should secure these two main results and at the same 
time avoid centralized federal control over the separate 
and independent state systems of public schools. 

The Towner-Sterling Bill, in the form now before 
Congress, clearly and unmistakably provides for a De- 
partment of Education and federal aid for specific pur- 
poses, and as clearly and unmistakably prevents central- 
ized, bureaucratic federal control while it safeguards the 
constitutional and traditional control of the separate 
states over their own schools. The National Education 
Association has repeatedly endorsed the fundamental 
purposes of the Bill. The Association is as strongly op- 
posed to federal organization, administration, and super- 
vision of the public schools, as it is firm in its advocacy 
of federal cooperation with the states in securing edu- 
cational results of clearly national import and concern. 
The language of the Bill is clear and unmistakable; no 
one can read it and read into it centralized federal 
control. 

Personally and officially I favor the Towner-Sterling 
Bill for the reasons given above. At no time in private 
conversation, interview, or public utterance have I used 
words that could be construed as opposed to this posi- 
tion. No political, sectional, racial, or religious consider- 
ations were in the minds of the sponsors of the Bill nor 
ean any such consideration honestly be found within or 
behind the Bill as it now stands. The Bill itself is its 
own best justification and defense.’’ 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER i 
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State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, 
Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor i 
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THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
P.-T.A. TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


There convened in Tacoma, May 8, a meeting of im- 
portance and significance, the twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Important, because it marks a 
quarter of a century of growth and achievement in bring- 
ing together parents and teachers under the banner of 
Childhood; significant, because it points to a future of 
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world expansion, and increasing recognition by the great 
educators of the United States. 

It has been a dream of a few idealists, if you will, but 
a dream come true. The dream is no longer a mere 
theory, but a practical working organization of thinking 
fathers, mothers and teachers. 

Forty-one states were represented at the Tacoma 
meeting, besides Alaska. Hawaii, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma were unable to be present, but the dis- 
tance from these points to Tacoma made their absence 
excusable. In the total membership of more than 400,- 
000, forty-nine states and territorial possessions are rep- 
resented, Illinois ranking third with a total of nearly 
28,000 members. 

Every movement which promotes the interests of chil- 
dren and young people has the active support of the 
Congress. Under a reorganization plan five departments 
which include twenty-nine committees carry on the work 
of this National body. Every related field of endeavor is 
reached, with the result that the scope of activity and in- 
terest is constantly increasing. 

As a civie and educational factor it has become recog- 
nized. The Child Welfare movement owes its inception 
and impetus to the Congress of Mothers. The National 
Education Association, State Teachers’ Associations and 
State Departments of Education are assisting in the ex- 
tension of parent-teacher interests. Many State Univer- 
sities are also cooperating, in some instances maintaining 
a field organizer of parent-teacher associations. Courses 
in P.-T. A. are given in Normal Schools and Teachers’ 
Institutes. Columbia University, for the past two sum- 
mers, has given a course in parent-teacher organization 
and activities. 

If you might have heard reports and attended the 
round table conferences at the Tacoma meeting, you 
would have been impressed with the great National ideals 
and plans which are being carried on by these earnest 
workers. Communities vary little in their problems, and 
while the middle west does not have the rodeo of the 
west with its attendant cruelty to animals, a subject 
which was often before the house, nearly all the problems 
discussed are common to every section of the country. 

The individual child receives the attention and care 
of the local association. If he is undernourished, milk is 
given him during the school period, and providing hot 
lunches for the children of the school is frequently an 
activity of the association. If the child is unable to at- 
tend school after the legal age limit, the parent-teacher 
association in many eases, from its established scholar- 
ship fund or student aid fund, provides the necessary 
means for the boy or girl to continue his education. 

Not forgetting that the community is an enormous 
factor in moulding the character of the child, many prob- 
lems are discussed and solved by the parent-teacher as- 
sociations. Obscene publications, which cannot be sent 
through the mails but which are made available to young 
people by unscrupulous dealers, are barred from the news 
stands. School libraries are established and supported, 
and public playgrounds fostered by local associations. 
Health crusades are encouraged, often cooperating with 
the city or state department of health. 

Believing that not only the children of a favored com- 
munity shall have the benefits of an education, the 
P.-T. A. extends its interests to the state, promoting edu- 
cational legislation which shall be of advantage to all the 
children. California associations work valiantly for 
school bonds, the Washington State Branch, with the 
State Teachers’ Association, has prepared a bill provid- 
ing for an increased state school fund which will, doubt- 
less, be passed by the legislature at the coming session. 
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In several other states, educational bills are formulated 
jointly by the State P.-T. A. and the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

The P.-T. A. is foremost in working for good kinder- 
garten laws. The movement for the present California 
law which has served as a model for other progressive 
states, was started by one of the officers of the National 
Congress of Mothers and P.-T. A., Mrs. H. N. Rowell of 
Berkeley. 

The rural school is being organized rapidly in sev- 
eral states, one of the requirements for a Standard 
School, being the organization of a parent-teacher as- 
sociation. 

National questions, including the important Federal 
Aid Bills have received the attention and endorsement 
of the Congress of Mothers, and have also been actively 
promoted by them in cooperation with other National 
groups. The State branches have taken up the work, 
passing information on to the constituent organizations, 
thereby creating wide spread interest in these measures. 

The closing day of the Tacoma Convention was 
marked by an event of interest—the annual Stadium Day 
of the Tacoma Public Schools. Sixteen thousand chil- 
dren presented a beautiful Pageant of Schools, ‘‘express- 
ing in a measure the educational spirit of a city.’’ Few 
cities have such an opportunity as has Tacoma for pre- 


senting such a spectacle, which as one speaker said, ‘‘rep- 


resented the twentieth century in education.”’ 

Several notable educators of the great northwest made 
their important contribution to the convention, among 
whom were Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction of the State of Washing- 
ton; Dr. E. O. Holland, President Washington State Col- 
lege; Dr. Henry Suzzalo, President of the University of 
Washington, and Dr. E. O. Sisson, formerly of our own 
state, and now Dean of Men of Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. 

It is with the cooperation of such forward looking 
men and women in the teaching profession that the 
Parent-Teacher movement is making its splendid prog- 
ress. The education of the child is the business of the 
parent as well.as the business of the teacher. Both are 
needed. Dr. Suzzalo, in his address on the ‘‘ Layman and 
Expert in Public Education,’’ expressed one of the be- 
liefs which has grown out of the years of experience in 
educational work, that the ideal plan consists in the par- 
ents with the teachers determining the policies in edu- 
cation and in the teachers working out the technique of 
such policies. As this ideal becomes understood and is 
acted upon by all parents’ organizations and by all teach- 
ers’ organizations, the cause of education will more 
quickly be promoted, and the greatest good to the child 
will be achieved. 

Mrs. Mark P. Mears, 
President Illinois Council P.-T. A. 


THE CALHOUN HIGH SCHOOL 


The demand for secondary education in Illinois is in- 
creasing rapidly. The response in growth of high schools 
is almost as rapid, thus demonstrating the fact that the 
people of Illinois will buy and pay for what they really 
want. Calhoun, a small village in Richland county, sends 
us a report of progress that is typical of many reports 
we receive. Mr. R. O. Bateman, the principal of the 
school, recently wrote the Teacher as follows: 

‘“We have a little high school here at Calhoun that 
has just closed its second year of work. Our enrollment 
was twenty-two. There were 179 days of actual teach- 
ing. Eight of the 22 pupils were present every day; and 





two of this eight, Grace Byers and Noble Kimmell, fin- 
ished their second year of perfect attendance. They 
ranked first and second, respectively, in scholarship. Six 
others were absent only une day; one, one and one-half 
days; one, two and one-half days; one, three and one- 
half days; and one, four days. 

‘*These pupils came largely from rural districts and 
some of them drove as far as seven miles to attend school. 
Several drove five miles over the notorious southern IlIli- 
nois roads. 

‘‘For the coming year, another high school teacher 
has been employed, and we will extend the course to three 
years.”’ 


TO COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Henry Louis Adams, in a splendid article entitled 
‘*Turned Loose on Main Street’’ in Educational Foun- 
dations, calls attention to the very numerous failures of 
college students in their first and second years and gives 
a common sense ‘‘entrance examination’’ that should be 
learned thoroughly by every freshman at the very begin- 
ning of his life away from home. He calls attention to 
the fact that most college freshmen have been attending 
high school where strong influences almost compel study, 
and living at home under parental discipline. They sud- 
denly find themselves turned loose on Main Street far 
from home, take advantage of their ‘‘freedom,’’ fall into 
careless and irregular habits, and join the innumerable 
host that fail in their courses or drop out of college be- 
fore the end of their sophomore year. 

But he states an entrance examination of four ques- 
tions, which he says is worth more than a ream of en- 
trance certificates or a hatful of ‘‘Carnegie units’’ to 
the boy who has brains and backbone enough to pass it 
and will remember it. 

This is the time of year when thousands of college 
freshmen are beginning to form their habits of work or 
idleness, and we wish to commend to them Mr. Adams’ 
entrance examination in order to keep their entrance al- 
ready made from leading to the college graveyard. 


THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


Question 1. Are you man enough to get up promptly 
every morning, get to your meals and to school on time 
every day, and go to bed at a fixed hour every night, all 
of your own initiative, without a word of reminder from 
anybody? 

Before going to college, test your ability by making an 
arrangement with your parents that for a trial month you 
are to be left entirely to yourself in these matters, keep- 
ing a strict record of your ‘‘oversleeps,’’ ‘‘tardies,’’ etc. 
If you stand the test, continue the arrangement indefi- 
nitely in the joy of real manhood. If you fail, stay away 
from college till you are more of a man. You are not 
yet ‘‘ready.”’ , 

Question 2. Are you man enough to go off by your- 
self every day and study all your lessons till you know 
them without having anyone tell you to get to work? 

At college nobody ‘‘makes’’ you study. If you 
haven’t grit enough to do it of your own accord, you 
will soon be off Main Street in the college graveyard. 
Your excuses will seem flawless to you but, alas, not to 
your hard-hearted college executioners, who have a spe- 
cial thirst for the gore of brilliant excuse-makers. If you 
cannot pass this part of the entrance exam, save your- 
self by staying away from college until you are better 
prepared. 

Question 3. Are you man enough to carry loose 
change in your pocket without spending it? 
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Childish lack of self-control in handling money ruins 
more college careers than liquor and gambling combined. 
Over-spending, buying on credit, borrowing, deceiving 


the home-folk—then the inevitable exposure and smash-. 


up. It is the everyday tragedy on Main Street. 

Test your ability by asking your father to give you a 
eash ‘‘salary’’ in a lump sum at the beginning of each 
month. Agree with him on a written list of personal 
expenses it is meant to cover. If, with this money in 
your pocket, you cannot help ‘‘running out’’ before the 
month is over, you are not old enough financially to be 
turned loose on Main Street. 

Question 4. Are you man enough, when another fel- 
low’s answer is in easy reach, to fail on an examination 
rather than obtain unlawful aid? 

In the whirlwind rush of the college Main Street, op- 
portunities te lie and cheat are innumerable. If, when 
the temptation comes, you are too weak to resist, you are 
unfit for college and will soon be kicked out by your 
fellow students and disgraced for life. Until you can 
safely be trusted with entire liberty in matters involving 
your truthfulness and honor, stay away from college. 
You are not yet prepared, whatever your age, height 
or ‘‘units.’’ 

If you cannot pass this examination, remember that 
for the weak-willed, short-sighted and dishonest the col- 
lege graveyard is yawning and never full. If you can 
pass it, rejoice that from the Main Street of college life 
all roads of success are wide open to the self-controlled 
and energetic. 


CORPORATIONS AND SCHOOL TAXES 


The teachers of Illinois, including the editor of this 
magazine, have often been criticised as agitators merely 
because they have stood firmly for justice and equity in 
taxation. Some teachers shrink from such criticisms 
hurled by wealthy and influential tax-dodgers, and a 
few extremely sensitive and subservient weaklings, pos- 
ing as aristocrats of our profession, have been horrified 
by the charge made by respectable law-breakers that the 
teachers have been overstepping the bounds of their pro- 
fession and ‘‘meddling in business.’’ 

Therefore, please allow us merely to quote a few criti- 
cisms of corporations this time. 

The Illinois State Journal, Springfield, June 25, 1922, 
contained an editorial on the subject, ‘‘The Schools Hard 
Hit,’’ in which the editor said: 

‘*The railroads, objecting to the manner in which the 
school taxes have been levied, have succeeded in cutting 
at least twenty-five thousand dollars from their taxes in 
this county. The validity of the law under which the 
taxes were levied by the several districts was not ques- 
tioned. The objectors simply took advantage of a recent 
decision of the supreme court which changed the days 
on which the levies should be made and certified to the 
county authorities. 

““It was a miserable technicality. Taking advantage 
of it to cripple our rural schools does the railroads no 
credit. 

‘“‘The companies doubtless congratulate themselves 
upon their skillfulness. What happened in this county 
will probably happen in every other county, and their 
gains will be a very large sum of money. 

“‘Not only are the schools seriously injured by this 
practice but the general public is hit squarely.”’ 

Reports from several other counties say that the same 
method of evasion took place in those counties and indi- 
cate that it was general over the state. 

Many teachers in Illinois have heard the editor of this 
magazine speak of the low assessments, the high tax rates, 
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and the extremely. poor school facilities in the coal min- 
ing districts in the southern part of Macoupin County. 
And many members of the legislature have heard it so 
often that they can recite the story from memory. The 
school authorities in those districts have repeatedly tried 
to get a fair assessment made of the very valuable mines 
in those districts, but have found such astute lawyers and 
powerful agencies opposing them that the mines are usu- 
ally assessed at a very low valuation. But in 1921, after 
a hard campaign before the board of review, the school 
board got mine No. 1, one of the most productive in the 
world, raised from about eight or nine thousand dollars to 
$37,500, which was probably less than -one-tenth of its 
actual value. Of course, when the board of review made 
the increase, it made the correct entry of $37,500 in the 
proper column in the assessor’s book. 

The Carlinville Democrat, August 2, 1922, gave = 
complete account of a hearing before the county board 
of review a few days before concerning an unfair change 
that had been made in even this low assessment, in which 
it says: 

‘“The Cahokia assessor’s book shows that an entry of 
$37,500 had been made in the proper column, but that 
this had been erased almost entirely and that the figures 
had been changed to $8,750.’’ 

The paper then continues its account by a recital of 
the sworn testimony of the members of the board of re- 
view and of its secretary that the increase in assessment 
had been made, that the proper entries and records had 
been made of it, and that none of them had made any 
other changes or erasures. The county clerk testified 
that he had extended the tax on the amount he found 
recorded in the book, $8,750. The Democrat then says: 

‘‘Parties who have been examining the records are 
impressed with the fact that the parts changed appear 
to be in a different handwriting. The ink is very much 
heavier, and a heavier pen seems to have been used. * * * 
No direct testimony was taken as to who made the change. 
It will perhaps never be known.”’ 

Since there was no proof nor testimony as to who per- 
formed the criminal act of changing the records, we do 
not mean even to imply that the coal company or one 
of its agents did it. But the coal company was the finan- 
cial beneficiary of this criminal act by somebody, and it 
has not made restitution to the poor, betrayed children 
of that community who are being robbed of their chance 
to get an education. 

It is but fair to say that there are a few corporations 
doing business in Macoupin County that do not object 
to paying their school taxes. But they seem to be the 
exception to the general rule. 

The railroad executives and coal mine operators have 
been having their troubles recently. Is it strange that 
there is some bitterness in the hearts of their employees 
when those employees’ children are suffering because of 
the tax-dodging of the employers? Is it any wonder that 
in the present industrial conflict the teachers do not re- 
spond with enthusiasm to the propaganda of employers 
bidding for the support of public opinion? And isn’t it 
quite evident that teachers or somebody else ought to 
demand and promote justice and equity in taxation? 

R. C. M. 


EPITHETS AND LOGIC 


The teachers are still being called names. When 
logic fails, billingsgate prevails; and so many epithets 
have been hurled recently at the members of the N. E. A. 
and other supporters of the Towner-Sterling bill that we 
are forced to the conclusion that the teachers must have 
Struck upon something worth while that cannot be suc- 
cessfully attacked with reason. 
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Senator William H. King of Utah-in a speech in the 
Senate of the United States on July 22 quoted several of 
these expressions. His avowed purpose was to ‘‘ put into 
the record’’ various reports, editorials and letters con- 
cerning the Towner-Sterling bill, and we notice that he 
quoted only those criticising and attacking the bill. 

He first quotes from the report of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University, in which Dr. 
Butler made a plea against Federal appropriations to ed- 
ucation and ‘‘the proposal to bring into uniformity the 
educational system of the United States.’’ If Dr. But- 
ler was not attacking the Towner-Sterling bill, this part 
of his report méant nothing, and Senator King erred in 
quoting it. If he did mean the Towner-Sterling bill, he 
handed its supporters this compliment: ‘‘In the United 
States, we are, in flat defiance of our proclaimed prin- 
ciples and ideals, building a series of bureaucracies that 
will put to shame the best efforts of the Government of 
the Czar of all the Russias when in the heyday of its 
glory.’’ 

The Senator quotes also several editorials from news- 
papers. We do not have space to quote these in full, 
but shall give a few sentences to prove the first sentence 
in this little article. The Boston Herald of July 2 said: 
‘*Should the National Education Association for any rea- 
son adopt resolutions favoring the Towner-Sterling bill, 
or send out from Boston its members poisoned by the 
virus of socialism and bureaucracy emanating from that 
bill and proposed legislation of similar purport, it will 
have done a wrong to the cause of real education from 
which perhaps there will never be recovery. * * * 
Should the bill become alaw * * * it would be a step 
toward tyranny through socialism.’’ An editorial in the 
same paper on July 6 referred to the supporters of the 
bill as ‘‘socialistie theorists.’’ 

The Boston Transcript of July 7, in an editorial en- 
titled ‘*A Bill to Europeanize our Public Schools,’’ says 
that the administration of the Towner-Sterling bill if 
enacted into law would be an ‘‘imitation of the impert- 
alistie methods of the old world ;’’ and the same editorial 
quotes someone else as regarding the bill as ‘‘a long step 
in Prussianizing American education.’’ 

And so the opponents of an educational bill have re- 
sorted to calling names; for it is very plainly implied in 
the quotations above that the supporters of the Towner- 
Sterling bill are in principle Russians, Prussians, im- 
perialists, socialists, and socialistic theorists. We shall 
have to leave it to the editors and President Butler to 
harmonize these terms and show they are consistent or 
to decide finally which really applies to the teachers. We 
also suggest that President Butler argue the question out 
with Dr. W. C. Bagley, also of Columbia University, who 
made a spirited reply to the Boston newspaper editorials 
when he arose to deliver an address to the N. E. A. Dr. 
Bagley was at his best and defended the Towner-Sterling 
bill with his usual vigor and logic. If any of you are 
feeling disheartened or disgraced on account of the criti- 
cal terms cited above as applied to you, get a copy of 
the Proceedings of the N. E. A. and read Dr. Bagley’s 
address, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE N. E. A. 


Summary of the Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the National Education Association, adopted by 
the Representative Assembly at Boston on July 6, 1922. 

1. The N. E. A. declared its profound faith in the 
principles of democracy and in the indispensable char- 
acter of public education as the vital force in that de- 
mocracy. ; 

2. Proclaimed the meeting place, New England, the 
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birthplace of the American, tax-supported public school, 
ealled attention to the propriety of meeting there, and 
pledged again the unswerving loyalty and devotion of 
teachers to the American ideal of universal public educa- 
tion as the basic safeguard, guarantee, and bulwark of 
civil and religious liberty. 

3. Reasserted the principle that public education is 
more than a matter of local or even state concern,—that 
it is a matter of the deepest national concern, and called 
attention to the earnest support of this principle by such 
New England statesmen as Rufus Putnam, Nathan Bane, 
Manasseh Cutler, Justin S. Morrill, Charles Sumner, 
George F. Hoar, and Carroll S. Page. 

4. Reaffirmed a sincere, devoted and unqualified sup- 
port of Federal aid and Federal recognition of public 
education, without Federal interference in any way with 
state and local control, as they are embodied in the 
Towner-Sterling bill. 

5. Declared that adequate school revenues is one of 
the country’s most pressing and important problems, and 
that the wealth of the nation is sufficient for all its edu- 
cational needs, asked Congress and the state legislatures 
to provide adequate funds for education, and that at least 
one-half of the school revenues be derived from state 
income. 

6. Recognized the principle that education is a state 
function, that local boards of education are, therefore, 
officers of the state, and that they should be free to de- 
termine and administer their own financial budgets sub- 
ject to general state control but unhampered by munici- 
pal authorities. 

7. Called upon teachers everywhere to teach chil- 
dren, and impress upon young and old alike, respect for 
law and order and for constituted authority and the im- 
portance of obedience to the Constitution and to all state 
and national laws and to local ordinances. 

8. Approved training in American citizenship by 
teaching the principles of state and national Constitu- 
tions, and urged that no person unwilling to submit to 
these principles be employed in the education of youth. 

9. Declared approval of permanent tenure for teach- 
ers during efficiency and good behavior following a rea- 
sonable probationary period, adequate teachers’ retire- 
ment funds, raising educational standards, attracting the 
finest ability to the teaching profession, and increasing 
teachers’ salaries. Opposed lowering of salary schedules 
for competent teachers in any part of the country. 

10. Declared the fundamental need in public educa- 
tion to be an adequate supply of well-trained teachers, 
and urged support of every agency and policy that will 
increase and improve the facilities for the preparation of 
teachers; recommended that salaries be based upon pro- 
fessicnal preparation, the skill attained, and the quality 
of service rendered, irrespective of the grade or age of 
the children to be taught. 

11. Called attention to the failure to provide ade- 
quate education for rural children and urged that their 
educational opportunities be made equivalent to those of 
children in the most favored urban communities. 

12. Since we look to the City of Washington for 
leadership in matters of school administration, supervi- 
sion, teaching, business management, and for a sane, 
well balanced and progressive educational program for 
city schools, the N. E. A. asks Congress to create a board 
of education for that city, which shall be free from party 
control, have control of its financial budget, and with a 
secure and sufficient financial income. 

13. Urged Congress to place Hawaii and other ter- 
ritories on the same basis for Federal appropriations as 
the States. 
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14. Expressed opposition to the Johnson bill where- 
by the education of the foreign born would be placed 
under the Naturalization Bureau, and asked that it be 
placed under a Department of Education. 

15. Sent fraternal greetings to organizations of 
teachers in foreign lands, and commended the work of 
the Committee on Foreign Education Relations. 

16. Rejoiced in the reduction of world armaments. 

17. Expressed a sincere appreciation of the fine hos- 
pitality by the committees, organizations, press, and citi- 
zens of Boston and vicinity. 


THE SEVERANCE TAX 


‘‘The proper and equitable distribution of the tax 
load’’ is a problem that constantly confronts constitu- 
tional conventions and legislatures. Here in Illinois 
most of our public revenues have been raised by a gen- 
eral property tax; but this form of taxation has been 
generally conceded to be inequitable and a failure. Real- 
izing this failure, the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
in 1919 adopted a resolution favoring constitutional and 
statutory provisions for collecting more revenue for pub- 
lie purposes from such natural resources as water power, 
mineral deposits such as oil fields and coal beds, and the 
unearned increment of land values and other socially 
created increases in the value of natural resources. 

Since the adoption of such a plan would naturally 
disturb the status quo, of course the teachers were called 
‘*radical’’ and were informed that their tax ideas were 
fantastic and visionary. 

But it is an interesting fact that several other states 
are adopting the very ideas advanced by Illinois teach- 
ers. A term, ‘‘severance tax,’’ has been adopted to in- 
dicate a tax on the privilege of using certain natural re- 
sources or of separating or severing a product of nature 
from the soil or mother earth. An article on the sever- 
ance tax in the May, 1922, Bulletin of the National Tax 
Association gives much information concerning this tax 
in several states. The article is taken from an address 
by Mr. George Vaughan, President of the Southwestern 
Political Science Association at the meeting of that As- 
sociation on March 22, 1922. 

An experienced and influential senator is preparing a 
bill to be introduced in the next General Assembly of 
Illinois to provide for a severance tax in this state; so it 
may be well for our members to learn something about 
such a tax in other states. Therefore, we are quoting 
below quite liberally from Mr. Vaughan’s address and 
are adding some information recently gathered by the 
editor of this magazine. 

The Oklahoma ‘‘gross production tax’’ law requires 
every person, firm, association or corporation mining 
asphalt, lead, zine, gold, silver or copper ores, or pro- 
ducing petroleum or natural gas, to file sworn quarterly 
statements with the state auditor showing the location of 
each mine or well operated by the affiant during the next 
preceding quarter, the kind and amount and value of 
production. At the same time he must pay the auditor 
a tax equal to one-half of one percent on the gross value 
of ores and three percent of the gross value of oil or gas, 
exceeding royalty interests. The auditor is given ex- 
press power to ascertain by his own investigation whether 
the taxpayers’ returns are true and correct. 

The Louisiana ‘‘severance tax’’ levies a license tax 
for 1920 and for each subsequent year upon each per- 
son, firm, corporation or association of persons engaged 
in the business of severing natural resources from the 
soil or water. All forms of timber, turpentine, and other 
forest products, and minerals, such as oil, gas, sulphur, 
salt, coal and ores, marble, stone, gravel, sand and shells 
are specifically included. 
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The tax is paid quarterly and is based upon the 
market value of the product in the last preceding quar- 
ter. There must be filed within thirty days after the ex- 
piration of each quarter, with the supervisor of public 
accounts, sworn statements of the business conducted by 
the taxpayer, showing the kind, location, quantity and 
cash value of the natural resources severed or produced. 
A duplicate statement must be filed with the tax collector 
of the parish where the resource is taken and a license 
tax paid equal to two percent of the gross value of the 
total production during the preceding quarter. 

The supervisor has power to compel the production of 
books and records of the taxpayer, if necessary, to ascer- 
tain the amount of the tax. Collection by distraint against 
delinquents, as in the case of general license laws, is pro- 
vided for, and false swearing is made punishable as for 
perjury. Quarterly sworn statements are required from 
all purchasers of natural products severed from the soil, 
under penalty of from $50 to $500 for each omission to 
report. 

The Texas ‘‘gross receipts tax’’ is the conventional 
type of license tax upon gross receipts, and the present 
law (in force since 1907) includes within its purview a 
multitude of businesses and occupations. It does not in- 
clude forest products, but Article 7383, covering petro- 
leum, reads as follows: 

**Each and every individual, company, corporation 
or association of persons which owns, controls, manages 
or leases any oil well within this state, shall make quar- 
terly, on the first days of January, April, July and Oc- 
tober of each year, a report to the comptroller of public 
accounts, under oath, showing the total amount of oil 
produced during the quarter next preceding and the av- 
erage market value thereof. Said individuals, companies, 
corporations and associations, at the time of making said 
report, shall pay to the treasurer of the state of Texas an 
occupation tax for the quarter beginning on said date 
equal to one and one-half percent of the total amount of 
all oil produced at the average market value thereof, as 
shown by said report.’’ 

Failure to report is penalized in a sum not exceeding 
$1,000; and the delinquencies incur a penalty of ten per- 
cent, to be recovered by the attorney general. All taxes 
levied in this chapter are expressly declared to be in ad- 
dition to all other taxes levied by law. 

Alabama has a ‘‘tonnage tax’’ on coal and iron ore 
mined in that state. Schedules 66 and 67 contain the 
following provisions: 

‘**Every person, firm, corporation, partnership, joint 
stock company or association engaged in the business of 
operating a coal mine shall pay to the state treasurer for 
the use of the state a license or privilege tax, by the 
20th day of each month, for the privilege of operating 
such coal mine during the current month in which such 
payment is due, an amount equal to two cents per ton 
on all coal mined during the last preceding month in 
which such mine was operated, according to the run of 
the mine, but no such tax shall be paid to any county in 
the state; provided this shall not apply to wagon mines 
which do not load said coal in or on railroad cars, boats 
or barges.’’ 

A similar tax of three cents per ton is levied for the 
privilege of operating an iron mine during the current 
month in which such payment is due. * * * But no 
such tax shall be paid to any county in the state. Addi- 
tional provisions require sworn monthly reports of ton- 
nage output; make the operation of unreported mines or 
on which the license tax is not paid or is past due a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of from $10 to $500 and 
‘*sentence to hard labor for the county for not more than 
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six months and require sworn statements from purchas- 
ers or consignees of coal and iron ore for transportation 
or use under like penalty.’’ The validity of this law has 
been sustained. 

The Pennsylvania ‘‘output tax’’ approved May 11, 
1921, is a short act and makes it the duty of the individ- 
ual, superintendent or officer in charge of any mine to as- 
sess a tax of one and one-half percent on every ton of 
anthracite coal when washed or screened and ready for 
market. 

Minnesota has an ‘‘oceupation tax equal to six per- 
cent of the valuation of all ores mined * * * in ad- 
dition to all other taxes.’’ The occupation tax is payable 
on May 1, based on the report for the preceding calendar 
year due to be filed on February 1. The tax commission 
primarily administers the law, but enforcement is lodged 
with the attorney general. Books and records must be 
exhibited on demand of the tax commissioner. 

Tonnage tax legislation, so called, has been before 
every session of the Minnesota legislature since 1907. 
That the vast iron ore deposits in northern Minnesota are 
a state heritage and that the people are entitled for that 
reason to a considerable additional revenue from this 
souree, and also in view of the rapid depletion of the 
merchantable ore bodies, was the chief contention of the 
proponents of the supertax measure. The present tax 
in Minnesota, it is seen, is an unblushing supertax, not 
on mere tonnage, but on the valuation of the output. Its 
estimated annual yield is over $2,000,000. When we 
consider that the mining properties already pay in 
ad valorum taxes more than $18,000,000 annually, it is 
likely that the law will be tested in the highest court in 
the land. 

Mrs. Katherine Morton, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Wyoming, writes the following 
to the editor of the Illinois Teacher: 

‘In this state we have millions of acres belonging to 
the United States Government. Not until about two 
years ago was it possible for anyone to do development 
work on government land. At that time a law was passed 
in Congress which permitted persons to drill on govern- 
ment land and, if oil was discovered, to pay 20 percent in 
royalty to the government. The national government in 
turn, according to the law, must return to the states in 
which the oil royalties originated 20 percent of its 20 per- 
cent. The legislature of 1921 provided that 50 percent 
of this royalty money which comes to Wyoming should 
be given to public schools; 40 percent should be given to 
good roads; and 10 percent to the State University. 

Last fall we made the first distribution of this fund 
and it amounted to $149 per rural and elementary 
teacher and $224 per high school teacher. We are just 
making a supplementary distribution at the present time 
which amounts to $47 per elementary and rural teacher 
and $71 per high school teacher. Since the fund is as 
large as it is the first year of its distribution, you can 
easily realize what a wonderful factor it will be in a few 
years in the development of our school system.’’ 

Though bearing the name of ‘‘severance tax’’ in 
Louisiana alone, the exaction finds a counterpart in a 
number of states and in foreign countries. A few ex- 
amples suffice to show the analogy. 

In Great Britain a two percent royalty is paid di- 
rectly to the crown on the output of gold-mining. In 
Canada the different provinces have regulations of their 
own, Nova Scotia imposing a two percent tax paid to the 
crown on all minerals produced; in Ontario, by the Act 
of 1907, net profits are the basis of the tax and a flat 
rate of three percent is levied on profits above $10,000. 
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The total revenue of the province in 1917 from mining 
sourees was $1,731,720. In Mexico there are three kinds 
of taxes: first, on the mining property; second, on the 
metals produced; and third, on smelting, assay and 
coining. 

The amounts yielded by the taxes described above in 
a few states for the last few years are shown by the fol- 
lowing official data: 


Oklahoma : Louisiana : 
ee $4,212.220 SN: Shaws $ 3,238.18 
BE cetae 6,989,925 eee 2,862,354.51 
ee 7,858,954 See 1,590,520.28 
Texas: Alabama: 
we 1,868,280 
1980... 3,877,965 re 469,578. 
 : ar 4,847,793 ee 366,076, 


Minnesota (estimated) : Pennsylvania (estimated) : 
_  . pee 2,000,000 ae 7,000,000. 


The purposes of the severance tax are two, conserva- 
tion and revenue. The theory of conservation is that, 
owing to the limited supply of basic resources which 
have been accumulated by the gradual operations of na- 
ture, definite restriction should be placed by the state 
upon their utilization to prevent exploitation and waste. 
If natural resources, accumulated by the slow develop- 
ment of the ages, are a heritage of the race and not 
merely of one generation, and of all the people instead 
of a privileged few who have monopolized them, then 
certainly a privilege tax by the sovereign state is justi- 
fied on the sheer ground of self-preservation. Mr. Alex- 
ander Bruce, writing in the Pennsylvania Law Review, 
says: 

‘*Patriotie citizens are beginning to resolve in the 
affirmative the question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ and 
to recognize the existence of a common humanity and 
of a state and national solidarity. They are beginning 
to evince a concern for the generations that are to-come 
and for the states and the nation of the future, which 
those generations will compose. They are coming to real- 
ize, as never before, that the welfare of the state is the 
highest law; that the whole is made up of the sum of 
all its parts; and that, if the individual citizen suffers 
and is retarded in growth and development, the state it- 
self is to that extent weakened and undermined.’’ 

Illinois is fabulously rich in coal, oil and other min- 
erals, which are being severed from Mother Earth very 
rapidly and primarily for the purpose of paying divi- 
dends on invested capital,—that is, for private profits. 
According to the Fortieth Annual Coal Report of IIli- 
nois, issued by the State Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, in the year ending June 30, 1921, there were pro- 
duced in Illinois 78,339,082 tons of coal and 6,850,837 
barrels of oil, besides other valuable minerals in large 
quantities. 

Why then should not Illinois follow the example of 
other states and levy a severance tax, for the reasons 
cited by Mr. Vaughn: 

1. The enactment of such a tax law is within the 
power and is a legitimate and proper function of any 
state whose constitution does not prohibit privilege taxes. 

2. The tax is really a privilege or license tax and 
not one on property. 

3. Such a tax is justified primarily as a regulatory 
provision of public policy in the broad interest of con- 
servation of economic resources. 

4. It is further warranted as a purely fiseal or reve- 
nue agency, supplemental to or as the complement of the 
antiquated and inadequate general property tax. 

R. C. M. 
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THE 
A MORAL TALE. 


Conrad T. Logan in Virginia Journal of Education. 


There was a shortage of doctors in the community. In 
almost every family there was sickness. The need for 
medical attention was imperative. 

And lawyers. Many young lawyers had gone into 
the army. - They had not returned to the practice of the 
law, but had entered banks, had taken insurance 
agencies, had gone into the real estate business. The 
few remaining lawyers were pushed with work, and 
troublesome delays in litigation piled up one on another. 

But the wise men of the land knew what to do. It 
was what had always been done in the teaching profes- 
sion ; it would surely work as well in medicine and in the 
law. 

And so they had the standards of admission to the 
professions lowered. Men unskilled in the practice of 
medicine were granted physicians’ licenses because of the 
‘‘doctor shortage ;’’ men ignorant and untrained in the 
processes of the law were admitted to the bar and under- 
took litigation in the courts—for there was a ‘‘lawyer 
shortage.’’ 

The mortality rate began to increase; the legal 
tangles. in the courts grew intolerable, and justice was 
known to have fled to a far country. 

This was hard for the wise men to understand. They, 
you see, were products of the schools. Such schools, in 
the nature of things, therefore, had been efficient. 

But certain inexperienced youths were asking ques- 
tions. ‘‘ What means this high death rate? Why do sick 
people so rarely get well? What kind of attention do 
they get from the doctors? 

‘‘Why the legal tangles and snarls over every deed 
admitted to record, over every will probated, over every 
criminal on trial? Have the courts ceased to function? 
Don’t the lawyers know their business ?’’ 

And these foolish youngsters who had not lived 
enough in years to know the ways of the world said: 
‘‘Here! Let’s forget our prejudices and preconceptions 
and look at the facts: 

‘Tt takes a skilled physician to combat physical ail- 
ments; it takes a trained lawyer to conduct our legal bus- 
iness. Don’t you agree to that?’’ 
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But the wise men of the community said: ‘‘My boys, 
you are wrong—as usual! The doctors and the lawyers 
are no more important than the teachers. The doctors 
have to do with our physical condition, the lawyers have 
to do with our legal and governmental affairs pretty 
largely, but surely the teachers have to do with the 
morals and the ideals, the intelligence and efficiency of 
ourselves and our children. Surely the teachers are more 
far-reaching in their influence, and more essential to the 
nation than even the doctors or the lawyers. We must 
therefore end ‘doctor shortages’ and ‘lawyer shortages’ 
just as we have always ended ‘teacher shortages’.’’ 

**But,’’ said the young men—who had such foolish 
and immature ideas—‘‘ Who said it was right to let an 
untrained person take up the responsibilities of teaching 
just because there is a ‘teacher shortage’ ?’’ 

Here was the height of silliness, and the wise men 
could ill keep unruffled exteriors. They exploded. And 
in proud wrath they hurled upon the foolish youngsters 
the answer that crushes everything beneath it. 

Clearly and distirictly they spoke, enunciating each 
syllable with a crisp dignity and with infinite patience: 

‘*Teacher shortages have always been met by taking 
in untrained people. They get experience as they teach. 
it’s always been done that way. It’s a fixed pol- 
icy. . . . It’s the only way. ... You CAN’T 
CHANGE THAT!”’ 

MoraL: And sick people kept on dying, and legal 
tangles kept on getting more complicated, and children 
kept on growing up poorly prepared for the world that 
they were to be a part of—until one day some cheerful 
idiot up and said: 

‘*Folks, I’ve an idea. Let’s require our doctors and 
our lawyers and our teachers to give evidence of proper 
training before we let them tinker with our bodies and 
our governments and our children’s souls. And let’s 
admit that in any profession a man must be allowed to 
make enough money to live comfortably and save some- 
thing against old age. Let’s have high standards for 
these technical experts to measure up to, and let’s also 
make it worth men’s while to measure up. Then we can 
expect these professions to render the service that we re- 
quire.”’ 

And—would you believe it--the man was hailed as a 
philosopher, a statesman, a genius, a prophet! 
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Witu1am L. RICHARDSON and JESSE M. 
Owens Literature of the World. Boston 
and Chicago, 1922: Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. ix, 526. 

Dr. Charles Eliot made a name for him- 
self in his declining years when he thought 
of the Harvard Classics. Richardson and 
Owen have bested him, however, by more 
than forty-nine points. 

When Doctor Eliot was informed that his 
five-foot shelf of Harvard Classics was at 
last on the market at the service of the 
waiting world, he probably smiled with jus- 
tifiable pride. He may even have laughed 
in the dignifiedly pleasurable manner that 
is permissable along the banks of the 
Charles River. He and his editors had 
picked and chosen and sorted the world’s 
literature and then they put the best of it 
in forty-nine volumes. They added a fif- 
tieth which completely indexes the other 
forty-nine. 


Thereupon Doctor Eliot vouchsafed the 
opinion that if a man spent fifteen minutes 
a day undoubtedly that man could wade 
through the entire forty-nine volumes in 
time (with the help of the fiftieth) and 
thus gain a fairly sufficient liberal educa- 
tion, providing the insurance companies 
guessed right on him. At that precise 
moment an army of traveling agents started 
on their career among us and the distribu- 
tion of Harvard Classics began. 

But old Charles Emeritus never supposed 
that this boon to barbarians would cause 
such bitter enmity as has stirred my breast. 
Well do I recall the morning when an old 
Civil War veteran came to my front door 
with wily tongue and honeyed words and 
induced me to sign up for a set of Harvard 
Classics. By the terms of the agreement I 
was to give him five dollars then and there 
and five dollars a month thereafter for fif- 
teen months. As I recall the incident, I 
was given this opportunity because I was 
such a prominent member of my commu- 
nity and my exampie in thus buying the set 
would be of tremendous influence in in- 
ducing other humbler and more ignorant 
citizens to buy this compendium of culture. 


I felt a secret sense of guilt while sign- 
ing the contract since I realize that I am 
almost unknown locally and my influence is 
practically nil. I signed a check for five 
dollars, however, gave it to the ancient 
ex-warrior and sent him on his way. 

Then I went into the hall and was con- 
fronted by the beautiful Mistress of the 
House of the Gloriosi, who had been hover- 
ing in the background while I was recklessly 
signing away the future monthly income 
of the family. 

**How many years will it take to pay for 
them?’’ she asked. 

‘*Fifteen,’’ I replied thouzhtlessly, 
whereupon she swooned. My son Bill and 
I poured several tumblers of sparkling city 
water on her alabaster brow and at last she 
regained consciousness and began at once 
to repair the family budget. 

Then began the long pull for freedom. 
Every month my old forager would come 
for his pound of flesh and every month my 
outlook on life became more sour and dys- 
peptic. It always seemed that he came at 
the moment when my finances were at their 
lowest ebb. In time I got to the point 
where I didn’t chink much more of five 
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College classes, price 50c. 
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During October we will send, without charge or obligation, a copy of 
Ridgley’s “Five-year Course of Study in Geography for the Elementary School” 


to every teacher ordering any of the five books covering the work as outlined in 


The first two books, “‘Home Geography” price 65c, and “‘Studies in World Geo- 
graphy,” price 60c, are texts, each with a full year’s work, for the first two years in 
which the pupil studies geography in the grades. 

Oe three books, “North America,” price 50c, “South America, Europe and 
Asia,” price 50c, and “Africa, Australia and Advanced World Geography,” price 60c, are 
reference notebooks to accompany the regular advanced po rin text during the last 
three years the pupil studies geography in the grades. 

Unnecessary duplication is everywhere eliminated. 

Miss Stark’s Geographic Regions of South America, for Normal School and 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Geographical Publishers, Normal, Ill. 














dollars than I do of my right eye, but the 
veteran of Gettysburg and Antietam made 
his recurring visits with maddening cheer- 
fulness. 

At last Christmas time came and my own 
particular Santa Claus left a comparatively 
large sum of money in my darned sock. The 
hero of Bull Run made his appearance a 
couple of days later and in a burst of re- 
lieved rage I wrote him a check for the bal- 
ance due and told him to go back to Sher- 
man’s war. He departed smiling and I am 
thankful in recording that he has never re- 
turned. Nevertheless I am ashamed to say 
that I will never look upon my Harvard 
Classics with the eager reverence that they 
merit. They recall a number of dark mo- 
ments in my financial history. 

In desperation I used to dip into the set 
here and there and it must be admitted 
that’ my confidence has never been betrayed 
by the books. I really wouldn’t be without 
them now, though I’d never buy anything 
more on the installment plan,—until the 
next smoothed-tongued inveigler comes 
along. 

But now come Richardson and Owen who 
have out-Harvarded the distinguished Doc- 
tor Eliot at every turn. Their book of five 
hundred and twenty-six pages covers the 
Literature of The World, a bit sketchily 
here and there it is true, but then you can’t 
have everything. When you wish a broad 
view you shouldn’t insist on too much 
detail. 

There are fifteen chapters, including: the 
Introduction, Literature of the Orient, the 
Bible as Literature, Greek Literature, Latin 
Literature, Italian Literature, Spanish Lit- 
erature, French Literature, German Litera- 
ture, Russian Literature, Scandinavian Lit- 
erature, two chapters on English Literature, 
Irish Literature and lastly American Lit- 
erature. About the only thing Richardson 
and Owen overlooked was the literature of 
Central Africa but I suppose you can get 
yourself a copy of Nicholas Vachel Lind- 
say’s ‘‘Congo’’ and that will be enough 
for that. 

I have no doubt that Dr. David Snedden 
and other aposties of practical education 
will become enthusiastic when they see The 
Literature of the World by Richardson and 
Owen. As I understand these advocates of 
practical education, they are desirous that 
the daughters and sons of the great common 
people should have a certain amount of cul- 
ture, though of course there mustn’t be too 
much of it. By thus distilling The Litera- 
ture of the World into a single small vol- 
ume, Richardson and Owen seem to have 
met the situation most capably. 

This use of the night telegraph letter 
method of condensation enables the authors 
to cover the literature of the world in light 
marching order. Personally I don’t care 
for Cook’s Tours myself but I know that 
many estimable people do. Richardson and 


Owen have provided you a Cook’s Tour of 
literature that takes you far and fast. 
MILES GLORIOSUS. 
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‘*WHITE CAP’’ OR CAP AND GOWN? 


Edwin Debarr, vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been reprimanded 
by the Board of Regents of the University 
for alleged participation in the Ku Klux 
Klan and in politics in violation of the 
regulations of the university. 











ALHAMBRA GETS RELWVER 
Among the changes in the southern part 
of the state, we find that C. A. Reeder has 
moved from Camargo to Alhambra. 


THREE BOLD BOOKMEN 
By Miles Gloriosus 


Among the traveling bookmen of your 
acquaintance there are three in particular 
who merit wild and enthusiastic huzzas of 
approbation for their performances during 
the past summer. The three are: Tyler, 
Bush and Stanton. 

First of all, girls, I must tell you that 
Cal Tyler of Ginn and Company was mar- 
ried some weeks ago. Yes, alas, nuptually 
speaking, Tyler is now out of reach. 
Scholar, soldier, polished gentleman of the 
world, Tyler has followed the example of 
that dashing character of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays and appreciates now how it 
feels to be Benedict .the Married Man. 
That will, however, but increase his zeal in 
demonstrating to you the value and desira- 
bility of Ginn books. 

Next, let us point with pride to the affa- 
ble E. E. Bush. We knew him when he was 
an agent. Later he became art director of 
his company. And now, behold, he has been 
made a member of the firm for which he 
worked, with his name on the stationery 
and everything. It was suggested to us 
that The Illinois Teacher furnish his com- 
pany with a free advertisement on the 
strength of Bush’s advancement but, since 
the president of his company has repeat- 
edly assured me that advertisements in The 
Illinois Teacher do not interest you in the 
least, I did not wish to go over the presi- 
dent’s head in the matter. But do not let 
that dampen your delight in Bush’s good 
fortune. Dick Whittington had his cat; 
most of the other boys who have made 
good, though coming from poor but honest 
parents, have had some sort of rabbit’s foot 


[ Advertisements 


or horseshoe or other mascot that guided 
their footsteps on the pathway to success; 
but Bush, good old Bush, had nothing but 
his native ability and his innate nobility of 
soul to help him. Let us rejoice in the 
recognition of his worth. 

And finally, let us stop to salute Stan- 
ton. Although he works for another firm 
that does not believe that it makes any 
difference whether you read advertisements 
in The Illinois Teacher or not, I must say 
that Stanton has my respect. He is one cf 
the few men even remotely connected with 
the schools of Illinois who took the 15-day 
training for the Organized Reserve of the 
Army at Camp Custer last July. I was 
there as an infantry captain and Stanton 
served as an artillery captain. Of the 
schoolmen themselves I found Lieutenant- 
Colonel Philip Fox of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Major Billy McAndrew of Carbon- 
dale Normal, and a Captain Davis who is 
a professor in the University of Wisconsin. 
Oh yes, there was Captain Hammitt of the 
Artillery, but he quit the teaching profes- 
sion some time ago. (I might mention that 
my tent mate, Captain Chester R. Davis of 
St. Charles, has a ‘brother who is a member 
of the faculty of the University of Kan- 
sas. But that is reaching out rather out of 
our territory.) There are many bookmen 
and many schoolmen who are unfit for mili- 
tary service. Stanton, on the contrary, 
although over draft age when the United 
States declared War on Germany, went into 
the Army and served honorably. Some, of 
course, will think him a fool for doing so 
but I am confident that many school people 
honor him for his service. 


NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


The Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion, under direction of Col- 
onel A. M. Owsley of Texas, is conducting 
a National Essay Contest which has for 
prizes fifteen hundred dollars in scholar- 
ships. The contest closes, midnight, Octo- 
ber 6, 1922. 

The contest is open to all girls and boys 
between the ages of 12 and 18 years in- 
elusive. The subject is: ‘‘How the Ameri- 
can Legion can Best Serve the Nation.’’ 
The rules provide that each contestant shail 
submit but one essay of not more than 500 
words and that essays shall be written in 
an affirmative and constructive way. Spell- 
ing, penmanship and neatness will be con- 
sidered in judging the winners. The age 
of the contestant will also be considered. 
The complete rules for the American Legion 
National Essay Contest can be secured from 
any Post of the American Legion. 


THEY LOOK LIKE TWINS 


Teacher (pointing to quotation marks) 
**Can anyone tell me what these are?’’ 

Pupil, ‘‘I don’t know what they are, but 
they look like twins.’’ 


When the kindergarten of Marion School 
recently visited Brookside Zoo, a small boy 
ran up to his teacher, and excitedly asked, 
**Where are the Three Bears?’’ 


YET WE GOT OVER IT 


Nearly six hundred banks in the United 
States suspended payment, and there were 
16,000 commercial bankruptcies. Greece 
was in ‘‘abyss of insolvency,’’ and Italy 
was on the brink. In Russia famine and 
pestilence prevailed, and in Australia nearly 
every bank of consequence had closed its 
doors. American farmers were so hard 
pressed that they could hardly find where- 
with to buy smoking tobacco. 

Such were the conditions in 1893, as re- 
vealed in newspapers and magazines of the 
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STICK WITH GLUEY 





Five Foremost Features of Perfection 
make it the Quality Paste at 
Lowest Cost 
Saves time in the class room. 
Fingers and clothing never soiled. 
Teaches the value of using good tools. 
Uniform, smooth velvety texture to the last drop. 
Use right from the jar without any mussy mixing 
with water. 
SPECIFY “‘“GLUEY”’ 
Your Trial Tube will be Sent for 10 Cents 


THE COMMERICAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 113 Ohio 


**STICKS LIKE A BROTHER’’ 



































What About Your Map 
and Globe Equipment? 


SCHOOL MAPS 


From every angle we can meet your needs 
with maps and globes of the highest stan- 
dard. The Goode Series of Physical and Po- 
litical Maps and the Westermann Classical 
and Historical Maps are strictly a merit prop- 
osition—in content, color work, size— but 
when it comes to different grades of maps, 
we are also in a posiiion to meet your re- 
quirements. 


Quaiity and size will govern price. 


SCHOOL GLOBES 


With globes there is an equal range of sub- 
jects at your command; in fact, everything 
from celestial to deep sea subjects is avail- 
able for the schools, and in a great variety 
of sizes and styles. 


We invite inquiry 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York City 











SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty years 
better than any one else has 
known them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON 
FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board Member 
these 16 numbers of this magazine will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 











THE LAKE SERIES 
FOR THE GRADES 


The New Elson Readers 








A nine book Series. 
Method Equipment for 
the first two Grades. 


Elson Good English A three book Series of 


Language and Grammar. 


Ill 











Harding Old World Back- 
ground to American History 


Harris-Waldo First 
Journeys in Numberland 


Studebaker Economy 
Practice Exercises in 


Arithmetic 


A Sixth Grade History 
text. 


A beginning Number 
book. 


A set for every school. 
Send 75c for a sampie 
set—one each of the fifty 
exercises. 


Write for detailed information. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Publishers of the LAKE Series for 
Schools and Colleges 


Chicago 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
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our new 1922-1923 catalogue, replete wit 


—“DRACTICAL” 


ET the word “‘Practical” remind you not only of Practical Drawing Books, but also of a complete line of quality school supplies 

and school art materials at wholesale prices. Here are a few suggestions from our extensive line. A post card request will bring 
useful information about things for the modern school. Incidentally, there are many 
reduced prices. Write for your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. IT-9 at our nearest office. 





PRACTICAL DEAWING BOOKS 
MODERN ARTS COURSE 


rectness. Sample copies mailed postpaid 
the following prices: 





Books 5 to 8, each 
Teachers’ Manual 


PRACTICAL WRITING COURSE 















AM ERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 
SANDL om oon NEW YORK 


The worlds large SS | 
makers of C vay ons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


+ 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let de scYriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 

Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for yout promotion. 

Persona! interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely, this is the agency you are 
looking for. 

A.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring 
PRESIOENT youa ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 GouTH LA SALLE STREET 
Room 1461 Y.M.C.A. BLOG, - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NAME wee coceseceseesecccecccccseees 

Sr. a& No. 
city : STATE..... oor evececcccocccoss 


Books 1 to 4, each $. 





Published since 1894 and revised fre- 
quently, these books are by far the most 
popular series in the United States. They 
are noted for their attractiveness, their log- 
ical arrangement and their pedagogical cor- 


at 


A modern course in business writing, 
adopted exclusively by two states and many 
individual counties and cities in other states. 


Books 1 to 7, each $ .05 

Book 8 10 
Practice paper and envelope, 5 cts. extra 

**CRAOCOLOR’’ CRAYONS 

No. 1A pressed crayon, 8 sticks to box $ .10 
No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 larger sticks 

to box -20 
No. 2, Wax crayon, 8 sticks to box 10 
No. 3, Wax crayon, 16 sticks to box .20 
No. 10, Wax crayon, 6 sticks to box -05 














Prang ‘‘Crayonex’’ No. 3, Wax, 8 
sticks to box $ .10 

Prang ‘‘Craograph’’ No. 1, pressed 
crayon, 8 sticks to box 10 


Write for quantity prices 


WATER COLORS 
Prang No. 3A or Kroma No. 33, 4 
colors to box, with a No. 7 brush .40 
Prang No. 8 or Kroma No. 88, 8 
semi-moist half-pans, with a ‘No. 
7 brush .50 
Write for quantity prices 


**PRACTICAL’’ SCHOOL PASTE 


Holds fast—like Uncle Remus ‘“Tar Baby.’’ 
Half-pint cans, each $ .35 


Pint Cans, each 60 
Quart Cans, each 1.00 
Gallon Cans, each 2.40 


Quantity discounts 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Boston Model ‘‘L’’ or ‘‘Chicago’’ each $1.0) 
Boston Model ““K’’ or ‘‘Chicago 
Giant’’ (sharpen any size pen- 
cils) each 1.50 


‘Practical Drawi Ing Gompary 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 


Chicago Iii. 








time. Looking back on them, the period 
from which the world is now emerging 
seems not so gloomy, after all.—Nation’s 
Business. 


IN PALESTINE. 


Jerusalem lies on a high, windy ridge. In 
winter the wind is bitter and snow often 
flies. There are no trees except where here 
and there groves of olives have been planted. 
Bare gray rock splashed with red poppies 
stretches on every side. But in the deep 
gorge of the Brook Kedron there is the 
green of lush gardens and where the valley 
widens toward the pool of Siloam, famous 
cauliflowers are grown. 

Four thousand feet below Jerusalem, on 
one side, the cauldron of the Dead Sea is 
visible, with the blue hills of Moah beyond, 
topped by Mt. Nebo, from which Moses 
viewed the Promised Land. But between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, the country is 
searped and sterile, a desolate, lonely, but 
impressive wilderness. On the other side 
wild mountain paths lead through Samp- 
son’s country down to the Plain of Sharon, 
where fruitful fields reach to Joppa and 
Gaza on the Mediterranean Sea. This is the 
grainery of Palestine. 

Up in the hill country of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem shepherds watch their flocks as in 
the time of David, defending them from 
wolves and jackals. Here lives a boy, the 
son of the chief in the village of the Impeni 
(tent thief.) The village has a bad reputa- 
tion, having been a nest of bandits for over 
four hundred years. 

But this boy is not one of them. When 
offered money for posing for his picture to 


a ee ee a be sent to the Junior American Red Cross, 





Made of high-grade refined graphite. 


For use in primary grades. Twenty 


American No. 530, 12 sticks of high 


‘*Practical’’ Poster Paper, 9”x12”, 


‘*Practical’’ Poster Paper, 9”x12”, 


solid colors, per pkg. of 50 shts. 15 
**Practical’’ Construction Paper, 
wt 4, 12 colors, asstd., per 
kg. of 25 shts. -20 


White _ mo Paper, 6”x9”", per 
White Drawing Paper, 9”x12”, per 


— © On 


Dallas Texas. 




















‘“*PRACTICAL’’ DRAWING PENCILS 


Excellent for school use. o. 1 
(soft), per doz. $ .50 
No. 2 (medium), per doz. .50 


‘*PRACTICAL’’ DRAWING CARDS 
ecards to set. Sets Nos. 1 and 2 


simpler, Nos. 3 and 4 more in- 
volved. Price per set -20 


COLORED CHALK 


grade colored chalk, per box .35 
PAPERS 


18 asstd. colors, per pkg. of 
50 shts. .20 


pkg. 100 shts. 18 


pkg. 100 shts. 36 
Quantity prices 
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Great 
Price Reductions 


IN 


“PRANG CATALOG” 


OF 
Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 
You Need [t—Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue Chicago 











he refused, replying that he was glad to do 
something for Americans as he had heard of 
the scholarships which the American chil- 
dren had given to orphaned children of his 
own country. When asked how he knew this, 
he said that each week his father delivered 
a camel load of vegetables at the orphange 
where the director was an American. He 
was proud to have been chosen for a place 
in the picture which was to go across the sea 
to be shown to children who were befriend- 
ing the needy. 


BUTTERS TO BURLINGTON 


Mr. A. F. Butters, formerly of LaRose, 
is now principal of the township high school 
at Burlington, Illinois. 
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HOW YOU CAN GET 
$1,600 TO $2,300 A YEAR 


Become a U. 8. Government Railway Mail 
Clerk. These are permanent positions, and 
have. short hours, annual vacation with pay 
and rapid promotion. Because of their edu- 
cation, teachers have an excellent chance for 
quick appointment and promotion, and we 
advise writing immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. H 233, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions, and full description 
of same. 
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EASY COME, EASY GO 


Last month, W. H. H. Miller, who is 
under indictment on charges of permitting 
sale of examination questions to applicants 
for physicians’ and druggists’ licenses, was 
discharged from the office of Director of 
Registration and Education by Governor 
Small. 

County Superintendent A. M. Shelton of 
Crystal Lake was appointed by Governer 
Small to succeed Mr. Miller. Mr. Shelton 
has been chairman of the [Illinois Educa- 
tional Commission and has made a compre- 
hensive study of the educational situation 
in Illinois. He is probably the best fitted 
of any man in the state to fill the office of 
Director of Registration and Education. 


During a spelling lesson at Central school 
a little colored girl was asked to use the 
word ‘‘district’’ in a sentence. 

Said she, ‘‘ When the teacher talks to us 
we should always pay district attention.’’ 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 





NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 





S. S. Phillips, Mgr. 
Denver, Colorado 


FREE REGISTRATION 


California 
Berkeley, California 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 


R. R. Alexander, Mer. 
Boise, Idaho 


ENROLL AT ONCE 








TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 





DENVER, COLO 
Superior Personal Service 





RADO FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., Manager 


Highest Professional Efficiency 











CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Gas & Electric Bidg. 


TEACHERS 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The Plymouth Bidg. 


Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 


pERRELEY. rp CALM. 
Berkeley Bank Bidg. 











“*Shipwrecked’”’ 


In a Cistern 


Years before the days of Cortez and Cor- 
onado a little boy lived with his parents in a 
cave high up on a canyon cliff in the great 
Southwest. The Apaches from the plains raid- 
ed the canyon. here was a sudden battle. 
The little boy's mother thrust him into a half- 
dry cistern for safety. 

How the me boy and his jog Le 0 lived 
— se cistern and how they finall e their 

pw Aang to friends and a new life is told for 
ren in 


Lolami The Little Cliff Dweller 
By Clara Kern Bayliss 
Price 60 cents postpaid 


Other Supplementary Readers 


Stories of Indian Children, Husted... 60c 








Stories of Indian Chiefs, Husted... 60c 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Virls, 

™ Sto otU Cosh Sos 
e Story of Ulysses, by Cook... 
Wagner Qpere _ ahaa R00 

Songs of Tree Top and C1 wy McMurry 60c 


Sunshine, McMurry 





Children’s Od: _ | SEPSOereneaet 75c 
Jack and Nell in Field and Forest, Speed. 75c 
Story of Lincoln, Cravens 50c 





Public School Publishing Co. 








Bleomingten, Illinois 
Check the titles you want; write your 
name and address here and mail the eard tous 
Name 
‘Address 
os 4, A 























Positions De a do to paoae Amen 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANn BLOG Denver COLO 





W.B. MOONET, ABE Fistl Representative 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 


"ROCKIT? TEAC CHERS: Aitention: Minimum > eirenante for registration one 


year's work above the high 


ee Te es may 
"Minn, Lamber Exchange 
Lamber Ex 
Los my Calif., Chamber of Commerce 








37th Year. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave.. New York; 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


our thousand and one clients surely wants you. 
“Teaching as a Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Symes Building, Denver; 


25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 


Send for booklet, 
Peyton Building, Spokane 








* consumers. 


AGENTS: Men, Women sell guaranteed Silk Hosiery. Direct to 
Special offer to a District Manager. 


SILKTEX HOSIERY MILLS, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 











PRESIDENT JOHN W. COOK DEAD 


After an illness of several years’ dura- 
tion Dr. John W. Cook died last July 16. 
For many years Doctor Cook was president 
of the Lllinois State Normal University at 
Normal where he had a brilliant career. In 
an able and at the same time a charming 
manner he proved his ability to succced 
Edwin Hewitt, Richard Edwards and Hovey, 
the former great leaders of Normal. 

When the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College was founded in DeKalb, Doctor 
Cook was called to organize it and start 
the new institution on its career of min- 
istry to the schools in the northern part of 
the state. He occupied the president’s 
chair until he was obliged to resign because 
of illness three years ago, at which time 
he was succeeded by the present president, 
J. Stanley Brown. 

Doctor Cook was an intellectual aristocrat 
in all the best meanings of that term. 
Kindly, witty, genial, he was a leading fig- 
ure in the educational councils of the na- 
tion for many years. He was one of the 
last of the old guard that stood staunchly 
in defense of high ideals of scholasticism 
against the inroads of the materialists. 





Mention this paper when 
writing to advertisers 




















in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 











WHY not suggest to your 
Principal or superin- 
tendent that 
a copy 
supplied 
for your 
school? 





Write for 
Specimen Pages, 


Terms, etc. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass. 














iCIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME| 


| 
416 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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432 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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| By G. W. HUNTER, KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. 
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H. G. WHITMAN, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 7 
Each of these books is complete in itself and may be used independently r 
of the other, but together they make a fine series for two years of science 
for boys and girls twelve to fifteen years of age. 
sda AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Chicago i 
— 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
=———— —————— 
STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
Lamont in SANITARY SHADES 
NATURE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE Our roller shades are of the 
[tin Sa See best cotton duck, strong and 
and Lora Dexheimer 
- Price 60c single copies, flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
48c each if ten or more 
copies ve ordered tive colors that rest the eye. 
for class use. 
ee aga They can be Easily 
Home Surroundings, LAUNDERED 
e Flowers—Trees—Lawn, 
Handwork, 
apgoneny anaes The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
Health Practices, af 
Ciel naienad cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
Foods—Industries. is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
Lessons are arranged by months for 
cache gear of the Ont du Ged. and colors. 
eatin ane LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Public School Publishing Co. SPICELAND, INDIANA 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Ent 











